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Malaya Makes Some Progress in 
Its First Full Year of Peace 


New Administrative Divisions Set Up in Rich Oversea British Territory As 
Government and Business Leaders Try To Rehabilitate Enterprises and Regain 
Former Trade Status; Shortages, High Living Costs, Strikes. Present Serious 
Problems; Strict Control of Foreign Exchange Impedes Import Trade With U. S. 


1946 closed with Malaya absorbed in 
the problems of rehabilitation. The ter- 
mination of the British Military Admin- 
istration in March 31, 1946, and the re- 
sumption of the civil administration 
thereafter sharply set off two phases in 
the economic activity of the country. 
Althcugh Malaya was divided into two 


| [' GENERAL SUMMATION, the year 


By Max SEITELMAN, American Vice Consul, American Consulate General. 


Singapore 


dle of the year, and this status was not 
extended to embrace Province Wellesley 
on the mainland, as before the war. 
Among problems confronting local in- 
dustries was that of rehabilitation fi- 
nance. The world shortage of machin- 
ery and equipment, and increased labor 
costs—due both to the high cost of living 
and to the local labor shortage—meant 


ernment afforded a limited source of 
funds for certain industries. The prob- 
lem remained acute, however, at the end 
of the year, and it will take still more 
funds to alleviate existing difficulties. 
Closely related to the generally unset- 
tled conditions was the incidence of 
crime. Black-marketing was a minor 


irritation in comparison with piracy in 


new political entities—namely the Col- the expenditure of huge sums. For coastal waters and the big-scale looting 
ony of Singapore and the Malayan larger organizations reserve funds filled of godowns (warehouses), trains, mining 
Union—political considerations had lit- the gap, although government funds equipment, and_ estates. Preventive 
tle or no effect on the economic revival. were eagerly sought. The smaller es- measures in the nature of expanded po- 
16 Business could not get under way tates and mines did not have a reserve lice activities, legislation imposing 


=» ) ae 
1 while the military controlled port facili- upon which to fall back, and loans were harsher penalties, and the imposition of 


' ties and virtually all means oF transport. imperative. Ultimately, long-range plans curfews on night movements were a: 
17 By April the situation had eased some- for self-help were evolved, and the gov- least partially successful. 
0 what. and, with the change of emphasis 


0 F 
from the military to civil direction, pri- 


vate trade increased. Naturally, unset- 
19 tled conditions in adjacent territories 


19 


32 did not help the situation. The more 
ambitious and adventurous importers, 
however, Managed to overcome this bar- 
rier by engaging in trade directly with 
the Indonesian Republican territories. 
Netherlands Indies authorities took a 
view definitely adverse to this trade, and 
attempts were made to put a halt to it as 

, the year drew to a close. 
Trade was also affected by the general 
| world scarcity of consumer goods as well 

23 as by the reinstitution of the “Empire 

93 Preference Plan,” at a time when the 

23 Empire was not in a position to satisfy 

4 adequately the needs of the market. By 

5 the end of the year, however, restrictions 

24 on trade with nonsterling countries had 

24 been reinstituted and firmly entrenched. 

94 Only when essential commodities were in 

29 short supply, or not procurable from Em- 

99 pire sources, were importations from the 


United States permitted. 


“Free”? Port Under Controls 


Nominally, Singapore was restored to 

a free-port status, although it still re- 
mained subject to all controls existing 

prior to February 15, 1942. In addition 

to controls on foreign exchange, busi- 

3) } hess faced also limitations on the supply 
of essential goods and on the export of 
certain specified commodities. Penang 
28 | did not become a free port until the mid- 





Activity in the harbor of Penang, Malaya. 
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Government Restricts Trade 


The reimposition of exchange control, 
initially on the grounds that merchants 
would not import essential] commodities 
but would look to profits instead, was not 
wholly acceptable to merchants eager to 
do business. Controls became more 
stringent as the civil administration took 
over and administrators became ac- 
quainted with the rehabilitation needs of 
the country. Despite these restrictions, 
commodities that were available only in 
inadequate quantities from _ sterling 
sources were eagerly accepted from the 
United States. There were no listings of 
prohibited imports, as the slightest pos- 
sibility of sterling availabilities immedi- 
ately disqualified the importation. On 
the export side, extensive lists were pub- 
lished of those commodities in short sup- 
ply. The export of these commodities 
was permitted only with approval of a 
competent Government authority. 

Most of the legislation enacted during 
the year was designed to place the new 
Malayan Union on a working basis. 
With the incorporation into the Malayan 
Union of all Malayan politica] subdivi- 
sions except Singapore, most of the laws 
tended to create a new system of govern- 
ment, and to unify and extend legisla- 
tion previously applicable only to the 
Federated Malay States (Selangor, 
Perak, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang) to 
the newly created Malayan Union. 
Other significant laws, regulations, and 
official notifications put in effect 
throughout the peninsula covered such 
matters as price control, customs, trade 
unions, cost-of-living allowances for 
Government servants, merchant ship- 
ping, exchange control, lawlessness, and 
Government finance. 


Additional Revenues Sought 


The need for additional revenues be- 
came obvious during the early part of 
1946, if both ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures necessitated by the war 
were to be covered. Duties on entertain- 
ment, liquor, petroleum, and tobacco 
were increased. Despite these steps, the 
Singapore budget, covering 9 months of 
the civil administration, showed a deficit 
of S$302,000. In the Malayan Union, the 
1946 budget revealed much the same po- 
sition. Between Apri] 1, 1946, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, the estimated surplus of the 
Union was whittled down from $$210,- 
000,000 to S$131,000,000. Abolition of 
the opium monopoly, which before the 
war had been a substantial contributor 
to public revenues, caused the Govern- 
ment to resort to increasing license fees 
as well as borrowing money. The Ma- 
layan Union and Singapore each floated 
loans to defray ordinary expenditures 
arising in connection with the enemy 
occupation of Malaya. 


It was evident, however, that the re- 
spective governments would not con- 
tinue borrowing without making some 
effort to balance their budgets, and an 
income tax appeared to be the solution 
sought. Despite opposition to this form 
of taxation, it was almost a foregone 
conclusion that both governments would 
implement recommendations of the In- 
land Revenue Expert who was expected 
to arrive in Malaya in the early part of 
1947. 

The year drew to a close with some 
S$390,000,000 in circulation, which was 
about S$170,000,000 more than in Febru- 
ary 1942. 


Labor Organizes 


High costs of living, as well as short- 
ages of food, clothing, and housing, seri- 
ously affected the labor situation. The 
cost-of-living index rose to about three 
times that of 1941. Both Singapore and 
the Malayan Union attempted to bring 
salaries—which pegged at 1941 
levels—into line with this increase, and 
progressively increased cost-of-living al- 
lowances in April, August, and Decem- 
ber, respectively, until they reached 
S$160 per month for married males and 
S$110 for single male and female em- 
ployees. Equal rates were applicable to 
both European and Asiatic staffs. Pri- 
vate industry paid higher wages to 
workers, and competition between gov- 
ernment and industry for available labor 
continued throughout the year. As a 
general rule, labor did not desire more 


were 


money but rather access to essential 
goods and commodities. Until more 


consumer goods could find their way to 
the markets, the only solution was to 
grant workers the means to purchase on 
the black market. 

Malaya, always a small rice-producing 
area and an importer of more than 69 
percent of its rice needs, was seriously 
affected by the world rice shortage. The 
ration was progressively cut during the 
year, and only when the outlook im- 
proved in December was it restored to 
the ration prevailing in August. 

Housing remained one of the most 
pressing problems facing the govern- 
ment, since derequisitioning of houses 
by the military did not keep pace with 
the return of Europeans to Malaya. 
Hotels and boarding houses were over- 
flowing, with rooms shared by three and 
four persons. There was no new con- 
struction, moreover, because of increased 
costs and world scarcities. Added to 
this was a large increase in the local 
population, which had already faced a 
housing shortage in 1941. Something 
had to be done to relieve the housing 
situation, and in late December thoughts 
of prefabricated units seemed to be in 
the offing. 


Restlessness Continues 


In face of these conditions, labor yp, | 
rest was inevitable—and it undoubtedly 
Will continue until conditions improve | 
{nitially, the military administration | 
concerned with the restoration of order 
resorted to the issuance of free rations | 
among laborers engaged in essentia) 





services. With the inauguration of the 
civil administration, trade-union experts 
and an economic adviser arrived on the | 


scene. They attempted to assist in the 
organization of labor as well as in the 
placation of some of labor’s demands 


Trade-union bills requiring registration 


of trade unions were put into effect py | 


the end of June. The trade-union moye. 
ment increased in momentum in the lat. 
ter half of the year, and, with better or. 
ganizations, strikes and disputes reacheq 
epidemic proportions. Most strikes were 
settled with the granting of increaseq 
benefits such as additional rice rations. 
overtime pay, or better working condi- 
tions. 

Since the labor force had decreased 
during the war years, and no workers 
had immigrated into Malaya, the labor 
shortage became _ acute. Estimates 
placed the entire force at little more than 
half the prewar figure. Constant arrival 
of European personnel and equipment 
and opening up of new estates and en- 
terprises created an impasse. The pre- 
war Indian population of Malaya of some 
750,000, mostly engaged in the rubber 
plantation industry, had decreased by an 
estimated 50,000 during the occupation. 
By the end of the year, an additional 
18,000 had been repatriated to India. 

The health of the labor force, poor b2- 
cause of disease and malnutrition, im- 
proved during the course of the year. 
Although wages were at least double pre- 
war rates, purchasing power had de- 
creased in greater proportion. With 
high cost of living, limited rations, lack 
of clothing, and inadequate housing, 
there was every reason for continued un- 
rest. 


Efforts To Grow More Food 


In view of the world shortage of ex- 
portable surplus rice, Malaya made every 
effort to cultivate all available agricul- 
tural land. It had been originally esti- 
mated that the 1945—46 padi (unhusked- 
rice) crop would net 384,000 tons in com- 
parison with 568,500 tons in 1939. The 
crop, however, yielded only 225,000 tons. 
Area under padi cultivation had dropped 
from 820,000 acres in the 1940-41 season 
to 811,000 acres in the 1945-46 season. 
This shortage of the main staple caused 
an increase in acreage of substitute food 
crops such as tapioca, sweetpotatoes, 
sago, maize, and ragi, from 56,415 acres 
in 1939 to 167,924 acres in March 1946. 
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To encourage padi cultivation, the 
Malayan Union Government in August 
guaranteed the price of padi at S$6 per 
picul, increased it to S$10, and finally, 
as of January 1, 1947, agreed to pay S$20 
per picul. The Department of Agricul- 
ture distributed good seeds in deficiency 
areas, sold supplies at moderate prices, 
resorted to lectures and demonstrations 
to increase output, and organized cam- 
paigns to eliminate the wild pig and rat 
menaces. Tractors were purchased in 
the Philippines from the United States 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. De- 
spite all these efforts, however, the total 
yield from the 1846-47 crop was esti- 
mated in the vicinity of 275,000 to 300,000 
tons. 


Other Agricultural Problems 


A loan promised by the government to 
the pineapple industry failed to mate- 
rialize, and canners formulated plans 
for their own rehabilitation. Basically 
because of the shortage of sugar and tin 
plate—and secondarily because of an in- 
creased consumption of raw fruit—the 
canning industry had an extremely diffi- 
cult year. The October-December crop 
was not promising. The British Ministry 
of Food took the complete pineapple 
pack, which, by the end of December, 
amounted to some 5,000 cases. Only 
some 10 percent of more than 50,000 
acres planted before the war was in pro- 
duction, and, with the small crops avail- 
able, only a few canning factories re- 
opened. 

Other phases of the agricultural scene 
were still in early stages of rehabilita- 
tion after a full year of peace. There 
was a shortage of cattle and buffalo, as 


i} 
‘ 


mE 


ee 


well as other livestock. Animal hus- 
bandry had been neglected, and poor 
types were being allowed to breed. A 
long-term scheme involving the develop- 
ment of fast-maturing animals, and a 
gradual increase in the number of slow- 
maturing animals extending over a pe- 
riod of 15 years, was under way before 
the end of the year. 


Free Rubber Market Restored 


Malaya’s rubber industry made re- 
markable progress during the year. 
Original annual production estimates of 
200,000 tons were hastily altered in June, 
when it became apparent that flush 
yields on large estates—operating at ap- 
proximately 50 percent capacities—and 
production on small holdings would in 
all likelihood exceed expectations. Later 
in the year the potential rubber output 
for the remainder of the year was esti- 
mated at 35,000 tons per month, which 
again was a conservative estimate in view 
of the fact that production rose steadily 
from 43,200 tons in September to 47,200 
tons in October, 52,500 in November, and 
to 53,350 tons in December. Official sta- 
tistics disclosed production at 159,000 
tons on estates of 100 acres or more, and 
179,000 tons on estates of less than 100 
acres for the period May to December— 
which, added to the estimated produc- 
tion of 60,000 tons for the period Janu- 
ary through April, would bring annual 
production to 398,000 tons. 

Increase in the price of rubber served 
to accelerate the rate of rehabilitation 
of the industry. The British Rubber 
Buying Unit, the sole purchaser of rub- 
ber until May 3, set the price at S$0.36 
rer pound, which was not favorably re- 
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Grading and packing smoked sheet rubber, Malaya. 
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ceived, in view of the fact that Ceylon 
rubber was selling at more than S$0.60 
per pound. After the Buying Unit had 
terminated its activities, all rubber was 
purchased by the Directorate of the 
Board of Trade through members of the 
Rubber Traders’ Association at the new 
price of S$0.43 per pound. The Rubber 
Purchase Agreement of late June, 
whereby the United States agreed to 
purchase an additional 95,000 tons at 
$$0.50 (US$0.2314) acted as a stimulant 
to the industry. Stock piles were, how- 
ever, increasing rapidly. 

Although the complete order was filled 
during the third quarter, agitation for a 
free rubber market was particularly 
strong, since it was apparent that the 
United Kingdom would not be the resid- 
ual buyer as per the June Agreement. 
Finally, with stock piles reaching an all- 
time high, the United States agreed 
early in October to purchase an addi- 
tional 200,000 tons at S$0.40% per 
pound (US$0.20%). This pulled the in- 
dustry through to the end of the year, 
even though some 70,000 tons had to be 
taken from London stock piles. The free 
rubber market was restored at year’s 
end, when the Combined Rubber Com- 
mittee ended its controls for interna- 
tional allocation. 


Slow Recovery in Mining 


Return to normalcy in Malaya’s min- 
ing industry has been a tedious process. 
Short of equipment, faced with labor dis- 
putes, looting, and other retarding fac- 
tors, the industry was slow to start. As 
the year progressed, the question of Gov- 
ernment policy regarding rehabilitation 
loans and price-fixing kept production 
down to a trickle. 

The Chinese tin miners were particu- 
larly short of funds, and constant re- 
quests were made for government assist- 
ance, preferably in the form of a higner 
tin price. After much agitation, the 
government loaned the tin miners £900,- 
000. Those who received the loans !ater 
in the year had objections to the inade- 
quacy thereof, as well as to constantly 
increasing costs which had an inflation- 
ary effect on the loans obtained. 

As in the case of rubber, there was a 
price disparity between the price of Ma- 
layan tin and that produced elsewhere, 
notably in the Congo and Bolivia. Ma- 
layan producers originally received £300 
per ton from the Tin Ore Buying Unit. 
On September 26, the price for Malayan 
tin was fixed at £370 per ton delivered 
at the smelter in Singapore or Penang, 
the price being retroactive to July 1, 1946. 


Coal Output Low 


Although the cumulative total of coal 
produced from January through Sep- 
tember was 175,153 tons, production in 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purposes of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of exchange 
applicable to the various periods. Compari- 
son of current value figures with earlier data 
should take into consideration that no ad- 
justments have been made for changes in 
price levels. 





Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British India, China, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 
Mexico, New Zealand, and the United King- 
dom include reexports; those for Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States, domestic merchandise 
only. Belgium's exports cover domestic mer- 
chandise for 1936-38 but are not defined in 
1946-47 sources. Monthly-average figures 
for Siam for 1936-38 have been computed for 
the 36-month period beginning April 1, 1936, 
to March 31, 1939 


WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 
1936-38 
Country monthly 
iverage , 
February) Marc! Ap M Ju Ju 
EXPORTS 
Total, 33 countries* 
millions of U. S. dollars 1, O87. 7 1,619.7 1,85 877 2, 14 ( 
North Americ 
Canada ! * do 76.9 139. 2 62.2 162 79 ISS 
Costa Rica do s 1.0 l ( / 
Cuba do 13.4 23.1 14 18 2.8 6.8 
Dominican Republic do 1.3 19 8.6 9.4 6.2 7 l 
Guatemala* do 1.3 4.1 1.7 f j 4. ( 4.1 
Haiti* do 7 2.2 , 2. 2.4 2.1 
Honduras do s ; ] 4 7 ( 
Mexico 2 *_. do 18.4 25.3 24.8 ”) 5 { 24 S| 
Nicaragua* do 7 1.4 2. 1.8 } 1.8 7 
Panama, Republic of* do { 1 
El Salvador*. do 1.0 2.1 5 $ 2 2 2 
United States* do 243.8 649. | 7st 739 S15. BAK. | 807 
South America 
Argentina? * do 47.7 2.9 93.3 100.0 3.4 rg2.9 113 
Bolivia do } 5.8 1.4 
Brazil 2 * do 26. 65.1 80. 5 80. 5 R3. | 67.3 G2 
Chile 4 * do 12.5 16.4 11.0 y 4 Zu. ( 
Colombia 2 do 6.8 12 17.4 q ( 
Ecuador do 1.2 1.6 2. 6 
Peru* do 7.1 13.9 7.6 04 12.2 ; 10.8 
Uruguay* lo 4.4 9.9 14.4 8.7 16.9 2 20). ( 
Europe 
Belgium ¢ * do 62.8 29. 7 42.7 7.9 1.8 1.2 66. 0 
Bulgaria ‘ * do 5. 1 2.1 1.4 2.0 2.6 2 11.0 
Czechoslovakia 2 * do 0.4 8.7 11.8 14.2 1s. ¢ 1s 97.6 
Denmark 2 * do 26.9 19.4 18.7 r 22. ¢ 19 Mi. 7 28.8 
Eire 5* do 9.5 12.0 13.6 12 10.1 4 x6 
Finland ¢ * do r 15.0 5.0 7.4 7.8 12.¢ 14.4 15.2 
France * do rr ms 1 5 2 63. 61.0 "1 4 66.8 
Iceland* do 1.0 3. 1 1.2 ) 1.7 2.4 2 
Netherlands 2 do 46.8 9.4 16.6 15.7 14.¢ 14.7 24 
Norway 2 * do 15.8 r14.4 15.1 18 1.8 24.6 23 
Portugal 2 * do 4.2 11.8 11.7 15 15.2 2.6 12. ¢ 
Sweden 2 * do 37.8 9.3 39. 7 2.8 6.4 2.9 th. ¢ 
Switzerland 2 * do 24.0 41.4 46.8 4.4 2. § 16.4 62.7 
Turkey do 8 13.1 8.7 5.0 13.8 12.¢ 10.2 
United Kingdom $5 * do 223.4 256.9 289.2 295.0 5s 277 jSS. 4 
Asia 
India do 57.7 4.9 94.2 (4. 1 
Ceylon 5 * do 9 1 if, & 2.6 18.7 he 1k. 6 1X. f 
China * do 17.1 14.9 
Iran * do $3.3 23.4 12.9 29. 2 
Iraq? do 1.7 2.8 0) 2.7 +1 2. ¢ 2 
Palestine do 22 8.7 1] 7 10 % i 
Siam do 6.4 7 1.3 ] 2.7 4.2 if) 
Oceania 
Australia 5 * do 45.1 67.2 i. 2 54.8 64.0 73. 74. f 
New Zealand “a ao 20.0 2.9 ». 0 23.2 4 24.1 27.9 
Africa 
Algeria* do 15.3 10.6 16.0 16.7 HA) 19. ( 
Egypt |! * do 14,4 18.8 15. ¢ 19.9 23. 2 29. 4 22.3 
French West Africa* do 1.3 ; 6.1 7.2 6.5  § 7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Import figures for Australia, Eire, Britis, 
India, China, New Zealand, and the Uniteg 
Kingdom represent general imports; those 
for Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States, imports 
for consumption Belgium's imports cover 
imports for consumption for 1936-38 but are 
not defined in 1946-47 sources. 
data include 
government 


In general, 
munitions, 
supplies 


shipments of 
stores, and UNRRA 


1947 
Januar 
Spr ) nual 
| ra oe N l I 
ber ber her 
7 iby. S x é 4 i) La 
0 
= o : 
» 1 
os ye ) 
; 2 ; 1.1 
2 s 
627 ws 4 “ 1. 083.2 1, 006.2 
124 141.9 
{ s 1.4 2 4 mtr) 
i 23. { 2 2. 4 
7 ! »Q 
if 12 Is.) 
OHS, 2 sit ee. ") t 
6.0 
7 24 () 4.2 { 4 
) 2.4 R 4 4.2 4() 
® 13.¢ 17.9 
{ 17. ¢ 23.5 21.4 15.5 
a SO. 4 y2.¢ 122 135, 2 
1.5 4 6.4 1.2 . & 
; 7 11.6 i7 & 1s. ¢ 4] 
” 4 7 m4 21.8 
7 12.2 17 12.4 
i 55.6 “Hf 2 6.4 
7 2 §2.8 62 61.6 
7 2 wo 
wo. 2 2 Y G1. 1 it) SS 
; 1%. 1 1S pe 4 
7 20.0 12.4 21.4 
5.2 
9 7 7 x 12.0 
t 1.1 
} 84.0) YI 74 HO. 4 
~ 40 5 8.9 
x 21 7.0 
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Country 


EXPortTs 


Africa- -Continued 
Gold Coast 
Southern Rhodesia 
Tanganyika 


IMPOR 


Total, 33 countries* 


North Amer ica 
Canada ! * 
Costa Rica 
Cuba? 


Dominican Republic 


Guatemala* 


Haiti* 
Honduras 
Mexico ? * 


Nicaragua’® 


Panama, Republic of* 


El Salvador* 

United States* 
South America 

Argentina 2 * 

Bolivia 

Brazil ? * 

Chile 4 * 

Colombia 2 

Ecuador 

Peru* 

Uruguay* 
Europe 

Belgium ¢ * 

Bulgaria 4 * 

Czechoslovakia * 

Denmark * * 

Eire 5 * 

Finland 4 * 

France” 

Iceland* 

Netherlands 

Norway * * 

Portugal 

Sweden 2 

Switzerland 2 

Turkey 

United Kingdon 
Asia 

India 

Ceylon 

China 

Iran ? 

Ir i] 

Palestine 


Siam 


Oceania 
Australia 
New Zealand . 
Africa 
Algeria* 
Egypt 
French West 
Gold Coast 
Southern Rhoads i 
langanyika 


Afric 


Silver bullion and 
2 Monetary gold and 


millions of U.S 


there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1946. 


Official estimat« 
4‘ Monetary gold and 


luded; however, for 


Iver in 


source regarding this point for 1946 


Bullion and specie ¢ 
Excluding gold and 


’ Data for Iraq exclude crude-oil st 


xcluded 
ilver 


Belgium there 


pments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
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" - 1947 
st | Septem- October | Novem- Decem- January 
ber ber ber 
8 3.0 
2 $8.9 86.2 5.1 
4 r 155.3 r 185. § 197.2 r 181.0 
9 
3 . 
6 2.9 3.6 3.8 6.9 
1 1.7 1.0 1.0 
0 3 45.8 3 50.3 53. 8 
2 1.2 1.8 1.5 1,2 
6 1.5 
g 375.8 395. 5 469. 7 497.6 537. 5 
8 54.9 61.7 56.8 63. 5 
yv 62. 4 57.4 
8 15. 1 18. 1 21.7 
6 11.6 12.2 5.35 ~ 
7 14.0 20.8 14. 6 14.4 
104.7 - 
6.1 . 4 
19.5 25.3 27.0 35. 8 
r §2. 1 69.1 r 59.2 65.7 
27.0 30.7 
17.5 17.0 16.7 18. 7 
154.7 197.6 161.1 193. 0 
6.1 ee | 5.5 9.1 
75. 1 80. 1 90. 5 84. 6 76. 2 
7 r 40. 1 r 46.5 r §3.9 72. 1 
7 23. 2 23. 4 29.8 
0 70. 4 77.8 82.2 78.8 
3 59. 5 70.8 77.2 85. 5 77.0 
8 12.8 17.6 
l 27.2 513.0 500. 4 471.6 489.3 
0 13.3 16, 5 11.9 
0 97. 7 80. 5 79.4 
9.8 
3 25.0 30.4 26.4 27.4 i 
1 6.8 
S 53 59.9 51.6 8 52.4 
6 23.9 19.8 21.6 
2 30.3 31.2 
2 
7 4.0 
bad 6.0 6.8 7.0 


imports for direct consumption, plus imports into warehouse; exports, total including all 


1946 
1936-38 _ 
monthly 
average | vebruary, March A pril May June July 
Continued 
do 5.4 5.4 12.4 7.1 3.9 
do 4.7 3.9 §4.3 1.5 6.3 16.0 7.5 
do LY a §2.5 3.4 
dollars 1, 231.3 1,391.4 1, 638. 5 1, 750. 0 1,881.4 1, 870.8 
do 58.0 105.4 126. 1 144.8 147.9 142. 0 r 158.0 
do i) 2.0 2.6 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 
do 9.4 28. 4 27.9 21.2 23.8 24.3 43.4 
do ¥ 
do 1.3 2.0 2.8 2.1 2.3 2.7 2.9 
do 7 1.3 Le 1.6 1.2 1.3 
do s 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.8 2.3 
do 11.6 37.4 39.6 35. 5 42.2 41.5 50.3 
do 5 1.1 2 1.0 1.3 1.5 L.1 
do 1.6 3.3 4.2 4.6 5.7 4.6 
lo Ss >1.0 1.2 1.4 1.6 31.7 1.8 
do 205. 1 308. 0 373.8 394.6 389. 5 370.8 $20. 1 
do 35. 6 ° 35.3 * 36.1 42.8 18. 0 r 40.8 r 50.8 
do Ls 
do 23. 1 14.9 48.9 56.9 43.4 52.6 54.4 
do 7.3 16.5 15.9 16.0 10.9 15.4 18.7 
do 7.0 14.8 214.8 
do 1.0 2.8 2.5 
do 1.7 7.4 7.9 8.0 10.5 10.0 10.6 
do 3.4 9.3 10. 4 6.1 13.0 11.4 12.8 
do 68, 2 63.6 67.5 71.5 86. 1 93.4 91.5 
do 16 2.9 2.9 3.5 3.6 3.8 &.5 
do 27 5.5 10.7 11.4 14.5 15.3 15.2 
do y Be ‘A, 2 r 38.9 36.8 40.6 r 40.3 r 64.4 
do 17.2 18.1 23. 3 21.9 24.3 23.3 15. 5 
do 14.7 6.5 r9.8 10. 2 14.7 18.5 r 21.9 
do 127.6 113. 5 100. 9 175. 4 166.3 139. 6 196. 1 
do 9 4.5 3.6 3. 5 1.3 7.4 
do 63. 5 51.8 78.7 
do 93.5 17.5 r 24.2 r O86 28.7 33. 5 0.8 
do 3 9.3 14.8 16.0 23.0 16. € 22.9 
do 41.2 45.0 53.7 63. ¢ 71.2 67.3 71.4 
do 32.0 59.0 73.0 65.0 65. 1 63.6 62.5 
lo 79 - 6.6 6.9 x 7.3 &. 1 
lo 383. 1 319.4 416.5 393. 9 466.4 412.4 106. 8 
do 47.2 70.6 92.0 65.4 
do (Pe. 19.4 13.3 14.0 17.8 13.58 15.4 
lo 22.9 67.4 
d 4.4 87.9 $5.9 8.6 24.8 
do 6 7.6 7.3 0 ‘A 9.7 10.3 
do 7 $17.1 § 21.1 15.9 23. 4 13. 6 25, 2 
10 4.3 7 2. 1 2.4 4. 1 1.4 5.0 
do 9.1 42.9 47.0 5.0 55.3 47.3 419 
do 17.1 17.5 18. : 1s. J 18. 22. 4 16. 6 
do 13.8 £12.9 14. 5 9.8 20.9 21.0 
do 14.9 22. 5 24.4 $2.4 25.8 26. 6 29. 2 
ce 4. 6) §4.8 5.7 9.4 s 1.7 S. 1 
do Q 3.8 a3 3.6 1.0 
do 3.4 3.5 5.6 7 6.0 85.4 $6.9 
de 1.6 53.0 1.6 2.9 
pecie included; gold excluded, 
ilver excluded; for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland reexports, 


* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, February 1947 (formerly Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations). 


no Statemer 


is 


’ Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 


Bullion included; specie excluded, 


li Coin and gold ingots excluded through December 1945, but included thereafte 


ingots included throughout. 


Data for Iran, 


silver 


2? Monthly average of 2 months’ data 























1936-88, exclude trade of the Anglo-lranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, Govern- Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA. 
ment Departments, and certain other establishments. In 1946 data for Iran: include r Revised. * Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk 
> . oe ° : 
Panama Steps Up Agricultural Development 
Panama’s National Assembly has recently tools, carry on an educational program for the interior. The entire harvest from the first 
authorized the National Government to negoti- training in scientific farming methods, and crops will be used for further planting, but sub- 


ate an internal loan for the development of 
agricultural land in the interior of the Repub- 


lic, says the USDA magazine 


the Americas. 
of limited income 
period of 20 vears, 
how occupying the 
used also to provide 


Farms will be 


Agriculture in 
sold to farmers 
on easy payments over a 
giving preference to those 


The be 


agricultural machinery and 


lands. fund will 





provide seeds at minimum prices. 

\ project for raising peanuts and sesame, 
backed by the Ministry of 
Commerce also, is being carried on in coopera- 
Seeds the 


company imported from the United States and 


Agriculture and 
which 


tion with an oil company. 


Ecuador have been distributed to farmers in 


sequent crops will be used in the manufacture 
of cooking oils. Experiments have proved that 
both peanuts and sesame can be grown suc- 
cessfully, especially in the Province of Chiriqui. 

If sufficient farm labor joins the project, it 
At least 10,000 acres 
must be cultivated to make the enterprise worth 
while. 


may prove successful. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Division, Areas Branch 


The statistical data on United States 
trade, derived from figures compiled by Bu- 
reau of the Census, report total trade, dis- 
tribution of trade by countries and areas, 
and trade in leading commodities. Three 
types of exports—cash-purchase, lend-lease, 
and UNRRA—are shown separately where 
each constitutes a significant part of the 
trade with individual countries and areas in 
1947; total exports appearing alone represent 
cash-purchase goods, largely or entirely, ex- 
cept as noted. Commodity exports show 
totals only, without break-down into types. 

Cash-purchase exports include private 
commercial trade; goods purchased and 
shipped by foreign government missions; 
shipments to United States Government 
agencies abroad, including certain raw mate- 


rials transferred to Japan and Germany for 
local processing; and relief or charitable sup- 
plies shipped by the Red Cross and other 
private agencies, referred to as “private re- 
lief shipments.” 

Lend-lease figures represent largely mer- 
chandise on order as of VJ-day, which recipi- 
ent nations arranged to finance 

The export figures cover merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of goods destined to 
United States Armed Forces* abroad. Gocds 
that reach foreign countries through these 
forces consequently do not appear in the 
statistics. 

Exports generally show country of ulti- 
mate destination; if this was not known, 
country of consignment. Prewar boundaries 
of the liberated countries serve for statistical 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


1947 














Item 
January January a March April May June 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol__/1, 798,653 | 669,861 815, 3 756,842 850,620 | S78, 254 
Cash-purchase do l, 543,171 | 482,250 592,134 586,620 661,693 | 702,458 
Lend-lease do 130, 391 06,325 116,215 80. 442 66.614 AT, 194 
UNRRA do 125, 091 91,286 107, O0E 89,780 122,313 | 118, 602 
Exports, U. S. merchandis« do 1, 778,789 649,096 786, 64 739,259 815,018 858, 108 
Cash-purchase ? do l 531,108 | 467,61 O04 74.929 641,733 | 687,885 
Lend-lease do 125, 142 95,972 115,002 78, 368 (4, 602 57, 138 
UNRRA do 122, 539 85.511 95. 737 85.962 108. 683 113. 085 
General imports do 393, 512 | 317,628 | 384,436 407,217 | 397,617 | 385,855 
Imports for consumption_. do 400,653 307,975 573, TRS 04, 604 sRO 0) :70, TSS 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 450) 320 tit 2 4 2 
Quantity do 251 214 177 214 197 218 225 
Unit value do 179 149 150 151 154 14 157 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 262 19 150 1s2 192 1 4 1s 
Quantity de 135 121 a3 111 117 114 107 
Unit value ‘ do 104 162 16) lti4 lt4 167 16Y 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
Exrorts, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. dol 146, 298 85, 676 82, 216 8.137 103,680 105,373 114, 4 
American Republics, total do 292,828 146, 40 32,008 | 154,136 150,753 | 167,342 180, 272 
Mexico___- do 51,011 31, 750 31, 527 37, WHY 33, 910 39, 207 42,48) 
Central American Republics do 26, 501 8, 463 6, 569 13, 079 9, 237 11, O84 11, 923 
Cuba do 39, 439 19,312 20, 368 21, 539 2.779 
Argentina do 31, 976 9, 198 9, 029 14,713 13, 622 
Bolivia . do 2, 885 1,420 2,154 1,973 2, O32 
Brazil do 52, 835 31,373 22, 441 28, O53 27, 192 
Chile do 11, 79¢ 5, 401 4, 046 6,047 437 
Colombia do 21, 266 8 SO] 10. 708 12. 138 15. 106 
Peru do 8.419 4, 686 921 ini) 7.064 
Uruguay do 7, 592 3, O81 2, 893 4,193 5, O66 
Venezuela __- do 27, 676 16, 931 13, 103 17,192 20), 124 
Curacao do 4, 960 2, 392 2, 445 O74 3, O50 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. dol 111,771 81, 963 60,013 8H, 163 63, 033 68, 094 62,919 
Continental Europe, including U. 8.8. R do 319,545 | 319, 66 257, 62 303, 882 | 273,280 312,886 305, 634 
Cash-purchase do 269,337 | 114,971 107,557 | 139,403 | 138,942 166,934 | 168, 909 
Le nde ase do 6, 99S 94,785 67,651 70, 817 55, 593 43, 577 44, 448 
UNRRA ; do 3, 210 82,417 93, 662 78, 754 | 102,375 92, 277 
Belgium ? 3 do 28, 289 23, 158 25, SF 21, O83 28, 428 13, 876 
Czechoslovakia do 7, 639 10, 850 i, 12¢ 11,01 14, 761 6, 390 
UNRRA do 3, 780 10,317 4,946 9, ORF 14,379 758 
Denmark ? do 4, 236 1, 234 ) 8Y: 1, 676 4, 430 3, 262 
Finland 2 do 2, 9R0) 1, 499 1, 709 1, 785 141 SO 
France ! 3 do 71,414 67. 936 &Y, 369 78. 033 70. 505 62 7 
Germany ‘ do 12, 027 1,131 1, 646 7,212 3, SLA 7, 983 
Greece '__ do 13, 261 ) 13, 032 12, 536 10, 231 16, O77 &, 926 
UNRRA do , ROS ). 12, 289 10. 957 &. OR] 13. 369 5 601 
Italy | 3 do 41,168 30, 803 34, 07 41, S09 35, OO4 $1, 187 37, 234 
UNRRA do 14,354 4,209 16, 029 26, 535 21, 665 21, 402 19, 605 
Netherlands ? *__ do 28, 100 12, 933 10, 819 14, fi 16. 970 17, 380 11, 67¢ 
Norway-- do 13, 977 7, 214 4, 560 6. 940 5. 722 4. 843 6, 206 
Poland and Danzig do 10, 633 21, 98S 15, 596 25, 990 17,115 26, 238 16, 649 
UNRRA do &, 363 19, 608 13,616 | 23, 880 16, 46 4,611 14, 800 
Portugal do 6,912 2,776 5, 289 4, O87 4. 304 6, 465 6, 604 
Spain do 2, 865 4. 541 1,372 700 1, 524 7, 153 5, O96 
Sweden do 31, 983 15, 939 10, 358 13, 799 12, 756 20, 760 15, 320 


See footnotes at end of table. 


purposes 


stationed in a foreign country are include, 
as a part of exports to that country, 

Import figures cover foreign merchandisy 
received in the United States customs area 
General imports represent merchandise en. 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer. 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
commodities entered into bonded Customs 
Imports for con- 
sumption are merchandise entered immedi. 
into merchandising oy 
consumption channels plus withdrawals from 
bonded customs warehouse for consumption 

Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products were mined, grown, o; 
manufactured 


warehouse 


ately 


July 


169, 664 


storage 


arrival 


6409 
R35 
746 
Hoo 
$54 


74 


7U0 


311 


SU5 





toyvrnr 


Goods consigned to the Armes | 
ed 
Forces or other representatives of the A}) 


sUh 


71 


ry 


123 


187 
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197 | 1946 
} 
i Item “eee ae a te a iz ime: ‘ 
| ‘ebru- , | Jente | Nove 0e 
January | January — March April May June July August 7 October | —— — 
he Armeq : H " , : 4 s: as 
The Allies Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Continued 
, NCludeg i EUROPE—continued 
i ae Continental Europe, including U. 8. 8. R.—Con. 

ANdise °"U. 8. 8. BR thous. dol...| 24,671 | 52,501 | 29,896 | 32,081 | 30. 187 30, 531 | 48,090 | 38,079 | 42,671 | 12,531 | 11,106 | 16,039 14, 078 
OMS area | Lend-lease do 1, 72 28,182 | 16,013 | 12,774 | 15,152} 13.407| 19,735 13,120 | 17,436 | 4,246 5, 674 4, 437 1, 949 
Ndise ep. | UNRRA rs 5, 934 | 17,478 | 11, 330 | 14, 319 | 12,458 | 12,975 | 23,240 | 18,251 | 16,170 | 4,045 54/5, 149 | 6, 276 

Yugoslavia !_.. do 3,424 | 37,610 | 17,652 | 10,630 | 5, 588 | 8,373 | 13,784 7,405 | 5,300! 6,473] 1,963] 7,412 5, 478 
nto mer. UNRRA do 2, 837 | 36, 327 | 17, 589 | 10, 389 5, 53 8,251 | 13,357] 6,397 4,727| 5,911] 1,913 | 7,019 5, 313 
nels plus Other Central and Southeastern Europe ! = 4, 997 1, 447 r & 647 2, 134 } 4 7, 612 10, 644 8, 099 6, 651 4, 568 | 986 | 5,895 6, 203 
Customs i UNRRA do 1, 906 137 | 697 i, 672 3 6, 860 9, 460 6, 712 5,011 3, 966 | 769 3, 971 4, 804 
§ } 
fo ASIA AND OCEANIA | 
jk T Con. Western Asia * thous. dol 17, 864 10,898 |} 6,81] 13, 898 7, 143 12, 806 12,731 | 5,063} 17,379 8, 507 4,314; 14,031 
immedi. | Far East do 142,920 | 100, 362 | 73,200 | 96,607 | 97,251 | 117,954 145, 201 | 125,249 | 120,475 | 90,963 | 62.949 107, 649 
lising or | Cash-purchase ° do 130, 850 80, 117 | 59, 171 76, 913 77, 629 88, 219 | 113,669 | 109,055 | 112,824 | 86,840 60,501 | 97, 501 
vals f Lend-lease do 617 5, 129 5, 573 6, 626 8, 651 9,810 | 5,608 1, 480 667 854 305 171 
Tom | UNRRA do 11, 453 15, 116 8, 456 13, 068 10, 971 19, 925 ; 14,714 6, 984 3, 269 2, 143 9, 977 
uUMption | China do 35,921 | 33,170 | 24,313 | 37,024 | 38.346] 58° 458 42,220 | 39,953 | 24,670 | 19,094 35, 441 
' country ' Cash-purchase ! = 24, 352 17, 728 11, 851 21, 343 23, 162 30, 752 97. 508 32, 628 20, 684 16, 804 | 29. 073 
Town, ¢, Lend-lease do 509 _ 420 1, 007 2, 618 1, 213 7, 872 249 481 768 242 93 
, Or UNRRA do 11, O80 15, 022 8, 455 13, 063 10, 971 19, 834 14, 463 6, 844 3, 218 2, 048 6, 275 
India and Dependencies do 26, 583 12, 678 7,172 12, 487 13, 504 7, 802 17, 202 15, 738 16, 763 14,145 | 15, 428 
Japan do 3, 627 (7) l 2 2, 762 8, 304 | 16, 946 20, 286 14, 217 3,598 | 12,416 
Netherlands Indies do 11, 807 6, 135 3, SRN 7, 658 5, 580 2, 620 10, 512 10, 749 2, 040 3,288 | 3,311 
Republic of Philippines * do 30, 210 31, 241 23, 685 23, 390 18, 798 25, 132 2 17, 823 18, 019 8, 353 25, 401 
Australia do 16, 689 &, 246 8, 873 4,744 9, 318 6, 363 5, 409 5,081 | 7,081 6, 194 
New Zealand 3 do 3, 503 2, 058 3, 294 4, 190 2, 434 2, 254 1, 909 2, 891 2, 183 844 
AFRICA 
Algeria 4 thous. dol 3, 856 7, 709 8, 099 9, 868 5, 955 8, O75 3, 694 3, 276 3, 855 1, 760 1, 359 3, 724 3, 875 
Denn Egypt do 3, 857 3, 266 1, 124 4, 909 2, 938 2, 684 3, 494 | 1, 891 3,010 2, 117 1, 678 3, 261 2, 858 
nber French Morocco do 2, 065 6, 644 2, 765 6, 262 4, 348 2, 905 1, 675 1, 206 1,818 391 511 1, 554 1, 232 
Union of South Africa do 29, 312 10, 651 14, 991 18, 391 19, 598 22, 331 22, 007 15, 645 25, 219 13, 896 7, 063 34 23, 282 
British Empire and Egypt do 369, 898 | 222,530 | 194,121 | 245,771 | 234. 139 232,419 | 246,994 | 254,455 | 276,834 | 254, 507 245, 685 | 343, 265 329, 717 
1, 096, 52 (ZENERAL IMPORTS 
034, 8g8 
I ‘aa { WESTERN HEMISPHERE af 

55,429 Canada thous. dol 79, 278 64, 758 55, 347 65, 465 70, 363 69, 525 77, 000 88, 167 84, 110 90, 187 
1, O83, 28 American Republics, total do 183,579 | 145,475 | 117, 114 147, 431 5 125, 299 | 132,739 | 159, 776 185, 610 
1, 022. 179 Mexico do 25, 024 | 21, 462 17, 175 19, 936 14, 922 18, 140 19, 984 23, 441 

6, 199 Central American Republics, total do 11,173 4, 008 5, 374 7, 666 8, 413 4, 624 4, 228 7,172 

5A, Soi Cuba do 27, 553 18,379 | 18,247 | 36, 434 19,749 | 23,936 | 29,276 36, 168 

535, 832 Argentina do 16, 382 16, 744 9, 103 15, 154 10, 908 13, 907 23, 016 26, 658 
497, 55 Brazil --do 51,482 | 42,071 23,136 | 29, 526 29,870 | 30,049 | 37,792 7,277 
Chile do 4, 648 8, 925 8, 485 2, 660 4, 754 7, 263 6, 719 8.770 
Colombia do 18, 176 12, 101 11, 548 13, O78 14, 224 11, 644 16, 550 20, 142 
Peru do 3, O16 1, 965 2, 826 3, 400 3, 681 3, 128 2, 418 5, 330 
Uruguay do 3, O75 5,111 2, 594 3, 950 5, 295 8, 329 1, 973 2, 233 2, 661 2,013 
444 Venezuela do 14, 201 10, 595 &, 587 7, 921 10, 021 10, 090 11, 507 13, 644 9, 973 10, 523 
it Curacao do 5, O84 4, 233 3, 791 3, 162 2, 882 4, 243 4, 507 2, 933 3, 601 4, 168 
174 
\ EUROPE 
24 / United Kingdom thous. dol 16, S92 10, 338 9, 481 11, 391 14, 306 12, 405 11, 512 14,177 10, 269 4 14, 224 
17 Continental Europe, incl. U.S. 8. R do 5S, O86 56, 788 36, 223 53, 954 62, 349 57,812 51, 366 43,772 53, 445 § 74, 091 
19 Belgium do 3, 955 4,972 5, 361 5, 622 5, 319 7, 621 7, 659 &, 847 6, 995 i, 5, ¢ 
Czechoslovakia do 3, 212 1, 703 148 1, 697 1, 125 1, 997 1, 679 1, 274 1, 785 : 4 2, é 
France do 6, 167 1, 927 1, 478 5, 007 4, 600 6, 441 6, 124 5, 245 7, 298 * 8, 610 
Italy... do 5, 392 170 732 4, 324 13, 880 | 6, 671 6, 282 4, 571 5, 133 9, 5 8, 004 
Netherlands do 1, 504 976 770 1, 180 R67 1, 398 1, 621 4, 528 5, 141 2, 448 1, 633 
Norway do 1, 678 426 39 1, 070 1,781 { 1, 474 689 1, 249 1, 866 1, 266 1,412 
Portugal do 2, 352 2, 341 2, 070 1, 832 1, 655 1, 9 2, 118 1, 767 1, 927 1, 062 2, 440 2, 343 
Spain do 3, 004 5, 939 4,010 5, 754 3, 247 4,6 3, 589 4,115 3, 793 1, 753 3, 470 3, 446 
Sweden do 7, 056 8, 489 3, 318 », 102 2, 200 4, 807 7,870 3, 580 2,777 3, 694 2, 505 3, O81 
59. 7H9 } Switzerland do 7,176 &, 491 8,713 10, 178 7, 541 6, 888 6, 785 7, 687 4, 882 9, 101 8, 875 10, 701 
ober U. 8, Ss. R do 9, 006 18, 320 8, 507 7, 829 11, 185 22! 7. 823 7,72 2, 786 7, 139 1, 809 15, 944 
> = Other Central and Southeastern Europe’..do 5, 540 1, 838 79 6, 787 5, 822 1, 762 891 523 1, 301 5, 171 8, 456 
» Us 
br ASIA AND OCEANIA 
32 Wi stern Asia, total thous. dol 17, 793 Qk, 487 13, O86 10, 282 7, 092 15, 467 16, 965 24, 673 10, 330 4, 658 11, 673 19, 118 22, 650 
51. 138 Turkey . do 8, 761 14, 123 7, 218 6, 531 1, 214 4, 341 6, 308 5, 477 4, 417 1, 651 2, 458 5, 638 8, 945 
11 679 Far East, tot ul do 134, 955 53, 875 65, 721 63, 195 77, 818 58, 065 61, 183 76, 427 79, 798 81, 694 66, 365 | 104, 286 116, 585 
a1 123 British Malaya do 19, S60 5, 105 9, 947 9, 112 9, 020 115 4, 649 11, 792 8, 284 14, 479 19, 795 19, 093 15, 347 
11 179 Cey lon do 1, 839 5, 982 &, 325 3, 150 1, 835 1, 795 405 710 2, 355 1, 763 453 2, 628 2, 506 
7 194 China do 15, 5R2 3, 575 4, 860 6, 311 7, 4€5 &, 829 9, 946 12, 656 7, O61 8. 041 7, 123 5, 183 11, 593 

l 25K) India and Dx pendencies do 27, 901 24, 481 22. 667 21, 272 23, 878 18, 209 17, 621 4, 467 17, 534 20, 563 ¥, 290 27, 618 24, 944 

4 643 Japan lo 8, 445 319 179 220 10, 697 14, 725 14, 689 11, 095 12, 378 2, 780 2, 276 14, 307 25, 917 

’ Netherlands Indies do 4, 545 592 10) 1, 381 2, 189 194 664 2. 773 2, 486 3, 29% 6, 609 5, 660 8, 044 

Republic of Philippines do 10, 789 OS 945 524 1, 552 1,717 2, 597 4, 402 3, 636 3, 3, 635 5, 8$1 11, 195 
Australia do 14, 148 10, 983 11, 476 13, 281 11, 192 7, 657 7, 949 18, 485 15, 041 7 12, 710 11, 822 7, 72 
AFRICA 
5 on Belgian Congo thous. dol 599 2, 682 76 2, 2, 103 1, 121 2, 022 1, 764 3, 234 227 832 1, 019 187 
179) British West Africa do 12, 904 2, 962 3, 368 { 6, 096 3, 672 2, 697 3, 590 1, 767 833 1, 162 905 5, 033 
6 167 Egypt do 1, 068 4105 1, 051 2, 182 1, 384 1, 059 651 2, 892 1, 345 1, 779 7, 058 3, 312 
Union of South Africa de 8, 497 12, 599 5, 320 21, 631 12, 435 10, 920 9, 717 14, 641 15, 990 14, 443 13, 904 10, 363 9, 064 
i British Empire and Egypt do 221, 060 | 148, 523 | 132,634 | 162,780 | 159, 543 138, 876 | 134,635 | 162,734 | 160, £91 173, 251 | 167,245 | 193, 566 183, 006 
3, 073 ‘ 
1 669 
) 943 UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
8U) - 
} 4) aa 
i Total, all countries thous, dol 11,472 15, 455 7, 455 12, 289 8, 367 10, 408 9, 968 10, 387 8 417 6, 515 3, 458 7.917 7. 679 
= ( ontinental Europe, including U.S. Ss R do 10, 420 13, 651 6,843 11, 178 6. O87 &, 588 s, 740 8, 847 7. 498 5. 310 2 866 7. 373 Wit 
"889 Czechosk vakia do 537 563 516 1,129 1, 184 192 390 248 159 32 13 116 98 
102 France do 419 1, 523 700 1, 108 660 1, 057 415 | 507 630 238 37 538 456 
358 Germany do 3, 497 (* 376 573 1, 511 1, 065 269 1, 868 999 1, 148 220 1, 350 1,315 
040 } Greece do 563 | 437 186 611 | 583 | 1, 124 908 | 378 1, 392 | 517 | 244 796 484 
603 Italy do 1, 226 4180) 132 2, 345 | 587 334 2,144} 1,225 414 305 29 601 636 
499 Poland do 1, 240 2, 350 1,980 | 1, 965 538 1, 567 1, 674 1, 305 889 919 625 1, 122 723 
U.8.8.R do 743 5, 064 337 1, 209 189 | 1, 330 624 | 305 | 536 | 650 242 133 56 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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1947 
Iter 
January January Febru 
Continental Europe, including U. S. 8. R.—Con 
Yugosla thous, dc] 61 1, 256 is 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe > co 1, 335 23¢ 359 
China ac 85 l ss 4] 
India dc 133 27 
UNITED STATES 
Economic CLASssEs 
Crude materials thous. dol 135, 267 04.617 RO RO4 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 243 70 1 
Quantity de 110 104 
Crude foodstuffs thous. dol 63, 025 70, QA 58. 304 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 551 614 510 
Quantity do O6 Pat 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. dol 132,382 | 177,344 | 134, 964 
ndexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 G4 1, 26 OH] 
Quantity do 758 570 
Semimanufactuies thous. dol 114, 370 73, 250 Y, 804 
Indexes: Valus 1936-38 = 100 265 169 138 
Quantity do ‘4 2 
Finished manufactures thous. dol 651,178 t 2 306, 128 
Indexes: Valuc 1936-38 = 100 546 OE 257 
Quantity _. 1 208 7 
PPRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total thous. dol 291, 645 OS, 872 | 250, 868 
Meat products and edible fats thous. It B2, Lot 20, 10 : 
thous. d 1S, 16# iu SA 41.454 
Dairy products and eggs d 31, 206 1 77 BS. 10M 
W heat, including wheat flour (thous. bu 27 — 8, a 1, «7 
(thous. de 65, 231 68. GRQ 6 807 
Fruits and vegetables dt 6, 026 25.679 3/ ‘ 
Tobaceo, unmanufacture “ US It : < 059 7 ; 43, 90 
ithous. dol 2. 8U8 P| 7 92 OY] 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters fbales 2nd H72 m Hit 250, 482 
thous. d 16, OS4 HOF OR. ROK 
Nonagricultural exports. tot i R04 > | 480 O17 29 
Rubber manufactures, including synthetic d 1,014 10, 834 0,32 
Pextiles and textile manufactures lo YS, 605 55, 165 53, 972 
me thous. long tons 119 2,79 O74 
(thous. dol 29, 68 4,179 20), Gi2¢ 
Petroleum and products do 57, 137 3, O72 29 5 
Iron and steel-mill products ur Us. Fong cons , 482 195 “4 
{ is. dol ‘ $ zt S2 
Machinery, total i fit 06, 488 R2, 22 
Electrical b &.119 24.054 6, 532 
Metalworking i ) R67 13. 94 ) 638 
Agricultural ly 19, 344 2 7 { 
Other industria le 79, 155 13 42, 28 
Automobiles, parts and accessories i 72 ) 23. 69 %. 64 
Chem ind related products | 2,424 7,919 
UNITED STATI 
Economic CLASssEs 
Crude materials thous. dol 210,425 157, 912 09, 293 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 $32 249 17 
Quantity d ; I 
Crude foodstuffs thous. dol 112, 168 76, 50S oS, 58 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 ; 269 20s 
Quantity do j l 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. do gS, 042 32 28 72 
li dexes \ 1, Ue 1936-38 OO 2 ( r] 
Quantity ke 69 & 
sem imanufactures thous. dol 15, 5Q1 76, 22 ( 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 () 228 s2 27 
Quantity do 4 3 
Finished manufactures tl dol 81, 269 Hi, O42 7, 674 
Indexes Value 1936 100 4 { j 
Quantity ce re s 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total thous. dol 194, 12 10, 648 
Fruits, edible nuts. nd vegetables ) 1&4 
Coffes {thous. Ibs 277, 377 | 197, 753 
thous. dol 12, 140 0), SNS 
Cone an {thous. Ibs 364, 897 sS2. S19 
’ thous. de 14Y 12 
Crude rubber {thous. Ibs $2, 804 73, 224 
{thous ] SAS 23, 944 
robacco, unmanufactured {thous. Ibs A PO) |e, OK 4, 04 
ithous. dol 1, 947 2s, 14 1s 
Wool, unmanufactured {thous. It 4, «4 63, 377 0, 914 
thous. dol 22, bit 4, OM 21, 817 
aw sil {thous. lt 7 { 64 
ithous. d RES | 1 150 
N onagricultural imports d 228,709 206. O1¢ 7, 337 
ish, including shellfi dc 7. 005 & O09 
Undressed furs de 4,519 t, 242 13, 472 
Paper and paper materials dc 43, 338 12 565 27, 259 
Petroleum and products da 19, 379 13. 498 &Y 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set di 3 (4 12,013 10, 208 
Non ferrous ores and metals cde 20, 742 22, 788 14, 648 
Chemicals and related products d 4 449 7 578 . 
Includes priv yments as indicated t sect of table or ) 
Includes pri yments 
Includes relatively small lend-lease shipments in 1947 he larger amou of 
goods included in 1946 are shown in the January 25and March 22, 1947 issues of this re 
7} 


‘ Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodit ic 
Est l Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgar 
ainly those for China and India as she 
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British Agent Seeks 
United States Contacts 


The British firm of Engineering 
Developments (England) Ltd. desires to 
represent American firms which are in- 
terested in having their proven products 
manufactured in Great Britain under 
license or on a royalty basis. It would 
also undertake to act as agent in the 
event American firms want to acquire 
proven British products for manufacture 
in this country. 

According to the American Embassy 
in London, Engineering Developments 
acts as intermediary for the sale or pur- 
chase of manufacturing rights and the 
development of patents. 

Requests for further information con- 
cerning this trade opportunity should be 
addressed to the English firm, 50 Pall 
Mall, London, S. W. 1. 


South African Officials 
To Visit United States 

Two Officials of the South African 
Government are scheduled to come to 
the United States in the near future. 
Their purpose in making the trip at this 
time is to purchase pole-line hardware 
and steel, telephone poles, and related 
equipment for South Africa’s telephone 
expansion program. 

The visitors—C. H. Torrence, Under 
Secretary of Posts, and M. M. Hewitson, 
Engineer, General Post Office—have gone 
first to England, whence they will pro- 
ceed to this country. 

No information is available as regards 
the exact time of their arrival here nor 
the length of their visit. However, 
United States firms which desire to get 
In touch with them may write them % 
South African Legation, 3101 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


French Inventor Offers 
New Sporting Device 

Outright purchase of or the right to 
manufacture on a royalty basis a new 


invention in the field of sports is offered 
to American manufacturers of sporting 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


goods by its French designer, Bernard propels himself over the water in much 


Levesque. the same manner as he would on snow 
The device, known as “The Whoopee,” skis. 
is a new type of water ski, consisting of It is understood that experimental 


models of the ski—which is patented in 
France under No. 4067, June 15, 1946, 


a float and two poles equipped with mo- 
bile fins at one end. On this, the rider 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export Opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Machine Tools: 79. 
Machinery (Industrial): 1, 2, 4, 9, 18, 21, 48, 


Air-Conditioning: 77 
Asbestos: 12 


Auc‘omotive Vehicles and Accessories: 11, £0, 66, 77. 

79, €3 Marble: 33, 35. 
Bicycles and Parts: 84. Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
Brushes: (6. 31, 52, 84. 


Motion-Picture Equipment and Supplies: 43. 
Musical Instruments and Parts: 19. 


Carpets and Rugs: 82. 
Chemicals: 8, 53, 62, 73, 78 


Clothing and Accessories: 7, 9, 14, 40, 45, 58, Naval Stores: 8, 53. 
65, 69, 71. Notions: 7. 
Construction Materials: 13. Novelties: 7, 9, 32, 49. 
75, 18 Office Equipment and Supplies: 15. 


Cosmetics and Toilet Goods: 16, 65, 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 15, 78. Paints and Varnishes: 13, 15. 
Dyestuffs: 15. Paper and Paper Products: 5, 49, 69, 84. 
Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- Photographic Equipment: 43. 

tures: 10, 15, 43, 66, 83. Pipe: 63. 
Engineering Products: 80. Plastics: 53, 82. 


Fats and Oils: 39, 41, 74 Plumbing Supplies: 18. 
Feathers: 31, 72 Radics and Electronic Equipment: 43. 
Foodstuffs: 8, 30, 32, 38, 42, 49, 54, 55, 61, 67, Rubber and Rubber Products: 46, 47, 68, 75. 


Seeds: 32. 
Silver: 22, 37. 
Smokers’ Supplies: 33. 


74, 81, 84. 
Furniture: 23, 28, 44. 
Garden Equipment; 29. 


General Merchandise: 2, 8, 16, 50, 51, 56, 64, 69, Spectacle Rims: 64. 
75, 84. Sporting Goods: 2%, 25, 27, 71. 
Hardware: 13, 68, 8%. Stationery Supplies: 43. 
Hides: 6. Textiles: 4, 7, 8, 14, 16, 32, 57, 59, 60, 63, 65, 
Household Furnishings and Equipment: 15, 66, 69, 75, 76, 82, 84, 85. 
81, Tools: 79, 84. 


Toys: 84. 
Wines and Liquors: 17. 
Wire: 85. 


Jeweliy and Watches: 22, 65, 84 
Leather Gocds: 25, 45, 46, 62, 84. 
Lumber: 8, 70. 











and No. 4160, December 27, 1946—have 
been successfully used at the beaches on 
the Riviera. 

A few copies of a report describing the 
invention are available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
For complete details inquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. Levesque, 20 Avenue 
Buenos Aires, Nice, France. 


South African Government 
Wants Manufacturers’ Catalogs 


Catalogs of meteorological and hydro- 
logical instruments are urgently desired 
by the Forest Research Office of the 
South African Government, according to 
advice from the American Consulate 
General at Cape Town. 

Manufacturers in the United States 
who are interested in supplying the de- 
sired material are asked to communicate 
direct with the Forest Research Officer, 
Jonkershoek, P. O. Stellenbosch, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Alfredo Gatti, representing 
Cia. Argentina Talleres Industriales, Trans- 
portes y Anexos (C. A. T. I. T. A.), Zepita 
3220, Buenos Aires, is interested in purchas- 
ing parts for gas appliances, and license to 
manufacture certain parts from American 
patent holders. Also, he seeks engineering 
advice on the production of convection gas 
heaters, and accumulation-type gas water 
heaters. Scheduled to arrive April 3, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o American Intercontinental Trade 
& Service Co., 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and other cities. 

2. Australia—Arthur E. Hauser, represent- 
ing Holeproof, Ltd., 204 Sydney Road, Bruns- 
wick, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing hosiery machinery, and to inves- 
tigate the latest developments in the hosiery 
and textile industry. Scheduled to arrive 
April 4, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Aberfoyle Manu- 
facturing Co., 123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
9,Pa. Itinerary: Atlanta, High Point (N.C.), 
Burlington, Chattanooga, Charlotte, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Indian- 
apolis, and Fort Worth. 

3. Australia—John Joseph Jeffers and Les- 
lie Sidney Scott Morris, representing Mc- 
Whirters, Ltd., Brunswick and Wickham 
Street, Valley, Brisbane, Queensland, are in- 
terested in purchasing general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive April 2, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Jane Taylor, 945 So. Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Chicago, and New York City. 
: 4. Australia—Regina Korman, representing 
Kvddees Hosiery Co., 113 Camberwell Road, 
Can:berwell, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in purchasing raw materials, particu- 
larly mercerized cotton, and the latest types 
of machinery. Alsc, she requests technical 
information on hosiery manufacture and 
new methods of production. Scheduled to 
arrive March 25, via New York, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: American Export & 
Import Co., 2178 White Plains Road, New York 
60, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Paducah 
(Ky.), and Philadelphia. 

5. Australia—R. H. Lane, representing B. J. 
Ball Proprietary, Ltd., 401 Post Office Place, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in pur- 
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chasing fine writing and printing paper, con- 
tainer board, and kraft paper. Scheduled to 
arrive April 4, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Errion Co., 
17 State Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Philadelphia, Springfield, 
Boston, Chicago, Everett, Portland, and San 
Francisco. 

6. Australia—Jules L. P. L’Hardy, repre- 
senting Kreglinger and Fernau Proprietary, 
Ltd., 530 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in selling sheepskins and wool- 
skins. Scheduled to arrive March 29, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: Schmid & Co., Inc., 10 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, and New 
York City. 

7. Australia—Miss Kathryn Morrisey, rep- 
resenting David Jones, Ltd., Castlereagh, 
Market and Elizabeth Street, Sydney, is in- 
terested in purchasing haberdashery, cotton 
trimmings, braids, hair goods, needlework, 
tapestry, and novelty items. Scheduled to 
arrive April 25, via Los Angeles, for a visit 
of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o Leon and 
Frank Davidson, 846 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, and New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

8. Australia—J. H. Packer, representing 
Harrisons Ramsey Proprietary, Ltd., 666 
Bourke Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in purchasing and securing agen- 
cies for raw cotton, cotton piece goods, indus- 
trial chemicals, timber, canned fish (par. 
ticularly sardines and pilchards), rosins, 
gums and naval stores, and general mer- 
chandise. Scheduled to arrive in New York 
April 27 for a visit of 3 weeks, and returning 
June 7 for 3 weeks. U.S. address: Harrisons 
& Crosfield America, Inc., 17 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Hous- 
ton, Portland, Astoria, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

9. Australia—Mrs. Rosa Zerfas, represent- 
ing Grosvenor Hats, 109 Russell Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
component parts for millinery machinery, 
trimmings, and hat accessories, and to study 
the latest trade and fashion developments 
Scheduled to arrive April 9, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 5 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York City, St. 
Louis, and Boston 

10. Brazil—Jorge Barbosa Ferraz, repre- 
senting Sociedade Importadora Novidades 
Americanas, Ltda., Rua Sao Bento 389, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing and ac- 
quiring agencies for household appliances. 
Scheduled to arrive March 29, via New York, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Banho Export Co., 75 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Peoria, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Brazil—Luiz Carlos da Costa Mendez, 
representing Expresso Brasil Ltda., Rua Bor- 
ges de Figuereido 156, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in purchasing transportation equip- 
ment such as trucks, trailers, and cranes. 
Scheduled to arrive March 27, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U. S. address: 
309 W. Hill Street, Champaign, ll. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Baltimore, and New Orleans. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Brazil—Dr. Jean Olivier, representing 
S. A. Tubos Brasilit, 131 Rua Marconi, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing 4,000 tons 
of asbestos-shingle fiber, and contracting for 












5,000 tons annually for period up to 3 years 
Scheduled to arrive March 27, via New York 
City, for a visit of 1 to 2 months. U.S. ad. 
dress: Commodore Hotel, Lexington Ave. 
nue and Forty-second Street, New York, N. y j sen 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C. ' 
and Philadelphia. " 
World Trade Directory Report being pre. 




















pared. Lia 
13. British West Indies—Edwin Lazare Du- 
7 . : ‘ : Kal 
val, representing Builders Hardware, Ltd, ! 
11 Edward Street, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, a 
is interested in building materials, paints sie 
sanitary-ware, fittings, and builders’ hard. i 
ware. Scheduled to arrive April 15, via New soft 
York City, for a visit of 1 month. U,§. ad. A ! 
dress: c/o W. J. Reynolds, 504 West 166th = 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York Fla 
Stamford (Conn.), Greenwich (Conn.), Phjj. Sta 
adelphia, and Chicago. 9 
World Trade Directory Report being pre. | sen 
pared. Cal 
14. India—A. G. Currim, representing pu 
Ebrahim Currim & Sons, Rahim Building, art 


Princess Road, Bombay, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton suitings, poplin and broad. ad 


cloth shirtings, low-priced shirts and pa- Ser 

jamas, silk sharkskins and pigskins, and Iti 

woolen suitings (tropical worsteds, gabar- | de! 

dines, coverts, palm beach). He is now in the ing 

United States for a visit of 2 months or 

longer. U.S. address: Room 1108, Belmont 

Plaza Hotel, Lexington Avenue at Forty-ninth 

Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New | 

York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other M 

cities 4 
[Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE rs 


WEEKLY, April 12, 1947.] 

15. India—Radha_ Kishan, _ representing 
Radha Kishan & Co., West End Place, 72, The Be 
Mall, Lahore, is interested in representing 
manufacturers or authorized export agents 
for the following: electric fans (table, ped- pe 
estal, or overhead), dyestuffs and colors, spray 
paints, lacquers and enamels, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, rebuilt sewing machines, 5] 
and typewriters. He is now in the United 
States for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 


c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, ; 
New York City. Itinerary: New York and b 
other cities. 
{Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE R 
WEEKLY, March 15, 1947.] ; 
16. Morocco—Mohandas Hassamal, repre- : 
senting Dalamal & Sons, Tangier, also Bom- 
bay and Manila, is interested in teztiles, li 
toilet preparations, and general merchandise. I 
Scheduled to arrive April 1, via New York, for ; 
a visit of 3 to 6 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Mohan & Mukhey Co. Inc., Empire State 7 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Itinerary: New York City, Detroit, and pos- 
sibly Los Angeles and San Francisco. ( 
17. Netherlands—Louis Carp, representing ‘ 


Carp & Co., 46 Schiedamschesingel, Rotter- 
dam, is interested in purchasing American 
whiskies and wines, and selling European 
wines. Scheduled to arrive March 31, via ; 
New York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- ; 
dress: c/o Mrs. E. A. Leonard, 142 East Sixty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, D. C., and Bos- 
ton. 

18. Netherlands—L. C. Enneking, repre- 
senting H. F. C. Enneking, 89 Goirkestraat, 
Tilburg, is interested in purchasing teztile- 
dyeing machinery and studying American 
working methods. Scheduled to arrive April 
19, via New York for a visit of 1 month. U.S. 
address: c/o Netherlands Consulate General, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, also Boston and other 
cities in Massachusetts. 

19. Netherlands—J. J. Rippen, representing 
Rippen Pianofabriek, 45 Bilderdykstraat, 
The Hague, is interested in purchasing piano 
parts. Scheduled to arrive March 26, via 
New York, for a visit of 1 month. Itinerary: 
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New York City, Chicago, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 
20. Siam—Udom Techakampuch, _repre- 
senting UDOM. 96-98 Rajadamnoen Avenue, 
ngkok, is interested in contacting manu- 
pena of automotive parts and accessories, 
and machinery. Scheduled to arrive April 1, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Siamese Embassy, 2300 
Kalorama Road NW, Washington, D.C. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Detroit, and Chicago. 

21. Venezuela—Miguel W. Aular, represent- 
ing C. A. Automovil Universal, Calle Comercio 
53, Maracaibo, is interested in purchasing 
soft-drink machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
April 1, via Miami, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, 
Fla. Itinerary: Baltimore, Camden, and 
State of Arkansas. 

22. Venezuela—Salvador Cupello, repre- 
senting Salvador Cupello & Co., Sucs., Apt. 20, 
Calle Colon 20, Maracaibo, is interested in 
purchasing watches, jewelry, and _ silver 
articles. Scheduled to arrive April 10, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. vw. B. 
address: c/o Hotel Alamac, Broadway and 
Seventy-first Street, New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, Detroit, Chicago, Boston, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


23. Belgium—Anciens Etablissements A. 
Mendel & Fils, S. A., 2 Rue Bistebroeck, Brus- 
sels, wish to export office and bank furniture 
(wood) . 

24. Belgium—‘‘Armaf"” Manufacture Lie-+ 
geoise d’'Armes a Feu and Manufacture 
d’Armes—J. B. Ronge Fils Reunies, S. A., 54 
Rue du Vertbois—Liege, has available for ex- 
port single- and double-barrel sporting rifles, 
carbines, folding shot guns, and revolvers. 

25. Belgium—Ateliers Jean Falla, S. A., 35 
Rue Bonne Nouvelle, Liege, wish to export 
sporting gun barrels 

26. Belgium—Etablissements G. Boons fils, 
16, rue du Glacis, Vilvorde, offer for export 
fancy leather goods (cowhide), such as hand- 
bags and portfolios. 

27. Belgium—Les Armes Fines Wilmart, 16 
Rue Theodore Schwann, Liege, desires to ex- 
port large quantities of first-quality sporting 
rifles. 

28. England—Sterling Furniture Ltd., Ster- 
ling Works, 37-55 Philip Lane, Tottenham, 
London, N. 15, wish to export reproduction 
period furniture. 

29. England—Trebeck Products Ltd., 67, 
The Broadway, Stanmore, Middlesex, has 
available for export lawn mowers. 

30. France—Maison Amieux Fréres, 25, rue 
Chevreul; Nantes (Loire-Inferieure), wish to 
export preserves (fish, vegetables, foies gras, 
mushrooms, cooked dishes). 

31. France—Société de Produits Métallurgi- 
ques, 148, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, wish 
to export iron castings and special cast fer- 
rous metals for all industries. 

32. India—Devisahai Hukamchand, Kara- 
chi 2, has available for export oilseeds, honey, 
cotton, jute, carpets, spices, dry fruits, and 
novelties. 

33. Italy—Fratelli Baratta, 12 Via Roma, 
Carrara, desires to export raw and finished 
white and colored Carrara marble. 

34, Italy—Luigi Minardi, 26 Via Risorgi- 
mento, Lugo (Ravenna), wish to export 
worked bed and fancy feathers, including 
duck, goose, turkey, capon, and pigeon 
feathers. 

35. Italy—Raffo Giuseppe fu G. B., 27-9, 
Via Canneto il Lungo, Genoa, wish to export 
green and red “Polcevera” marble, in blocks, 
Slabs, chips, and pieces for making chips. 

36. Italy—Rosi Otello & Figlio, 25 Via Rica- 
soli, Sienna, desires to export cut briarwood 
for pipes. 
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37. Italy—Giovanni Battista Rota, 26R, Via 
Orefici, Genoa, offers for export silver fili- 
gree works of first quality. 

38. Mexrico—Confederacion de Uniones de 
Productores de Platano. ‘Tabasco,’ Apartado 
46, Villahermosa, Tabasco, offers for export 
1,500 tons each month of “Creole” or 
“Macho” bananas for the manufacture of 
banana flour. 

39. Panama—Manuel Cambra, No. 58 Calle 
Carlos A. Mendoza, P. O. Box 121, Panama, 
R. P., is interested in exporting 100 (500-lb.) 
barrels of shark-liver oil per month. 

40. Panama—tIndustrias Unidas, S. A. 
(Horacio Clare, Jr.), No. 8 Avenida Cuba, 
P. O. Box 1395, Panama, R. P., desires to ex- 
port panama hats. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Australia—Commodities Proprietary 
Ltd., 35 William Street, Melbourne, seeks 
purchase quotations for paraffin oil (refined 
white mineral oil). 

42. Belgium—‘“Agape,” Agence Générale 
d’Alimentation par 1l’Etranger, 36 rue Raven- 
stein, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations for 
confections, cocoa and chocolate specialties, 
sauces, condiments, seasonings, soluble cof- 
fee, and cereals. 

43. Belgium—Agence de Représentations 
Commerciales, 110 rue de Ribaucourt, Brus- 
sels, desires purchase quotations on photo- 
graphic cameras, motion-picture equipment 
and accessories, radio sets, phonographs, elec- 
tric household appliances, lighting equip- 
ment, fountain pens, and mechanical pencils. 

44. Belgium—Anciens Etablissements A. 
Mendel & Fils, S. A., 2 Rue Bistebroeck, Brus- 
sels, desires purchase quotations with ex- 
clusive sales agency for Office steel furniture 
(filing cabinets, cabinets, desks, and seats). 

45. Belgium—P. and A. Billiet, 13 Rue de 
l’Equerre, Bruges, seeks purchase quotations 
on all kinds of boot and shoe leather (uppers 
and linings) in calf, goat, and sheep. 

46. Belgium—Compagnie Anglo-Belge— 
Felix Celis, 12, rue Donceel, Liege, desires pur- 
chase quotations for rubber and leather boots 
and shoes, -anvas shoes, sandals, and slippers. 

47. Belgium—Gaston Defer, 6 ru du Gouv- 
ernement, Charleroi, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for industrial rubber goods such as rub- 
ber-covered conveyor belts. 

48. Belgium—Etablissements de Groeve- 
Marcotte & Fils, 98 rue de Tournai, Leuze, 
seeks purchase quotations on drying-room 
racks. 

49. Belgium—Etablissements Vander Mot- 
ten, 72 Rue Mommaerts, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations for cocoa and chocolate 
products, packaged confections, confectioners’ 
bores, paper bags, wrapping supplies, and 
Christmas candles. 

50. Belgium—Grands Bazars Be'ges, S. A., 
3 Rue Puissant, Charleroi, seeks purchase 
quotations for all commodities sold in de- 
partment stores. 

51. Belgium—Le Grand Bazar de la Place 
St. Lambert, S. A., 9-17 Place Saint Lambert, 
Liege, desires purchase quotations for all 
commodities generally sold in department 
stores. 

52. Belgium—Leonard Fils & Co., 263 Rue 
du Progres, Brussels, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 10 tons of aluminum foil rolls (9 to 
10/000 thick, about 1,200 m. long, 650 mm. 
wide). 

53. Belgium—Maison F. Eloi & Co., S. A., 
37 Boulevard Audent, Charleroi, desires pur- 
chase quotations for solvents, plasticizers, 
plastic materials, and resins. 

54. Belgium—Ravico S. A., 151-157 rue 
Brogniez, Brussels, seeKs purchase quotations 
and agency on a commission basis for canned 
foods (milk, butter, fruits, vegetables, fish), 
and foodstuffs destined to the Belgian Congo. 

55. Belgium—Société Anonyme d’Importa- 
tion & d’Exportation Anciennement Dhondt 


Fréres, 2 Rue Brederode, Ghent, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for canned and dried fruits. 

56. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Maga- 
sins Prisunic, Uniprix & Priba, rue des Halles, 
Brussels, desire purchase quotations on all 
commodities generally sold in 5- and 10- 
cent stores. 

57. Belgium—Toussaint-Decamps, 42 Rue 
Emile Cuvelier, Namur, desires purchase 
quotations on 1,000 pounds of wool knitting 
yarn, 

58. Canada—Edward N. Jacobs, 626 Bel- 
mont Avenue, Montreal, seeks purchase 
quotations for 15,000 to 20,000 pairs of new 
sheepskin flying boots (Army No. 6A). 

59. Canada—The Montreal Feather & 
Down Co., 809 William Street, Montreal, seeks 
purchase quotations for 5,000 yards of colored 
cotton sateens, in blue, pink, and white 
(preferably 36-inch widths). Samples of 
material desired are available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

60. Canada—Roberty Co., Ltd., 54 Adelaide 
Street East, Toronto 1, Ontario, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agency for textiles such 
as cotton, rayon and nylon yarns, and plain 
and printed piece goods. 

61. England—Anglo-Baltic Produce Co., 
Ltd., 52-54 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 1., 
seeks purchase quotations for canned goods 
(shrimps, oysters, and orange concentrate). 

62. England—Fisher Bros., “Safes House,” 
43 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4., desires 
purchase quotations for crushed bones and 
raw leather savings. 

63. England—D. Meyer, 47 Great Titch- 
field Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1., 
seeks purchase quotations for tertiles such 
as cotton sheeting, poplin, pique, and crepe. 

64. England—Oxley Developments Co., Ltd., 
Ulverston, North Lancashire, seeks purchase 
quotations for spectacle rims, and agency 
for general merchandise. 

65. England—KEileen Villiers, Axtell House, 
Warwick Street, London, W. 4, and 3 Dela- 
mere Road, Ealing Common, London, W. 5, 
desires to import under the token import 
plan, hosiery, piece goods, cosmetics, and 
imitation jewelry. 

66. France—Fissa, 5, rue Rivay, Levallois- 
Perret (Seine), seeks purchase quotations for 
round metallic brushes, wool-felt pieces, felt 
discs for polishing, and new industrial and 
electrical equipment. 

67. France—Maison Amieux Fréres, 25, rue 
Chevreul, Nantes (Loire-Inférieure), wishes 
to import fruits in sirup, and asparagus. 

68. India—Associated Industrial Promoters 
Ltd., 534 Sandhurst Bridge, P. O. Box No. 
1161, Bombay, seeks purchase quotations on 
galvanized pipes, wire nails, blue cut tacks, 
bright iron panel pins, round-edge rubber 
belting, and files. Specifications and quan- 
tities may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

69. India—Devisahai Hukamchand, Kara- 
chi 2, seeks purchase quotations for hosiery, 
garments, second-hand clothing, old news- 
Papers, mosquito nettings, remnants one- 
fourth- to 10-yard lengths), and general 
merchandise. 

70. Italy—Attilio Angrisani, 16 Via Lessolo, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations for first- 
quality hickory lumber suitable for manu- 
facturing skis. 

71. Italy—V. Catelacci “Tutti gli Sport,” 8 
Via Tosinghi, Florence, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for men and women’s sport clothing 
and sporting equipment for tennis, alpinists, 
scecer, hunting, and bathing. 

72. Italy—Luigi Minardi, 26 Via Risorgi- 
mento, Lugo (Ravenna), desires purchase 
quotations on raw and used feathers, also 
fertilizer feathers. 

73. Italy—Pirelli Societé per Azioni, Viale 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Supply of Dollar Exchange 
Made Available for Purchases from the 
United States—A limited quantity of 
dollars will be available in the first half 
of 1947 for allocation to Aden foreign 
traders for the purchase in the United 
States of essential or semiessential goods, 
according to a Government announce- 
ment of February 6, reported in an air- 
gram recently received from the Amer- 
ican Consulate, Aden, Arabia. 

Goods purchased from the United 
States must be for consumption in Aden 
or neighboring territories and not for 
reexport to Ethiopia or countries in the 
sterling area. Among the items consid- 
ered essential are cotton piece goods, 
machinery, trucks, automobiles, tires and 
tubes, refrigerators, radios, typewriters, 
and adding machines. 

It is reported that the dollar alloca- 
tion for the first half of 1947 will approxi- 
mate $800,000, of which about $700,000 
has already been allocated to Aden 
traders. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Yarn for Manufacture of Tire- 
Cord Fabric: Duty-Free Importation Au- 
thorized.—Rayon yarn destined for the 
manufacture of tire-cord fabric in Ar- 
gentina has been granted duty-free cus- 
toms treatment by resolution No. 483 of 
the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce issued February 21, 1947. 

This action was taken in accordance 
with decree No. 15389 of June 11, 1946, 
which empowered the Department of 
Industry and Commerce to determine 
which materials entering into the manu- 
facture of automobile tires should be ad- 
mitted into the country duty-free. 

{For previous announcement concerning 
duty-free treatment of materials for tire 


manufacture see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 7, 1946.] 
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name and address of the foreign many. 
facturer; the reference number common 


Belgium 


to all ampules, vials, tubes, or objects: 
Tariffs and Trade Controls the quantity to be controlled: the date 

. “ae of manufacture; if necessary 
Sale of Foreign Serums, Vaccines, aaine aeaie toate io for the 
Piasix: : ser S, vaccines, toxins and antitoxins 
Toxins, and Other Biologicals Subject itoxins, 


the indication of the conserving sypb. 


to Government Analysis —The Belgian 
y _ stance as well as the quantity in weigh; 


Ministry of Public Health and of the 


IDEs for 100 cm.’ of the products; for serums 
Family issued new regulations govern- fh ; : oe 
: the number, per cm.", of international 
ing the sale of serums, vaccines, and oth- ree Naar a : 
; antitoxic units: for antitoxins, the num. 
er biological products of foreign origin, ae af ; ; 
z ser of antigeny units per cm.*, deter- 
effective immediately, according to the ; : : 
t: mined by the reaction of flocculation. 
Moniteur Belge of February 26, 1947. ; ee . , 
If the result of the examination made 
The decree-law among other things : we ;' 
; at the laboratory is satisfactory, the 
states that serums, vaccines, toxins, an- ; : “ ; 
as administration will notify the person in- 
titcxins, catguts, and sterilized band- % . 
: a terested that the products may be sold 
ages of foreign manufacture may not 


on the Belgian market. , If the result is 


be sold unless they have been approved 


negative, the entire stock will be de- 
by the central laboratory for hygiene a ; : 
: stroyed in the presence of the delegate 
of the Ministry of Public Health and of P : = | 
of the laboratory, unless the importer 


the Family. 
The importer of such products is re- 
quired to forward to the laboratory im- 


requests and is given permission to re- 
turn the products to the manufacturer 


; : {Copies of the translated cre ay be 
mediately after each importation a no- ve . ese tig momar — 
: obtained by addressing the European Divi- 
tice including the following: Name and sion. Office International Trade, Depart- 
address of the importer as well as the ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C 











Import-Export Possibilities in U.S. Trade With Burma 


Within the strict limitations imposed by the Government of Burma on imports from sources 
of supply outside the sterling area, applications for authority to import the following categories 
of materials and equipment from the United States are reported to command sympathetic con- 
sideration by the licensing authorities: Building materials, paper, chemicals, drugs and medi- 
cines, machinery, and private passenger automobiles. ‘There is some demand for dollar exchange 
for subscriptions to United States periodicals and correspondence courses, and import applica- 
tions covering these items as well as books and phonograph records in limited quantities are at 
the present time readily granted 

All imports into Burma from the United States require import licenses and the accompanying 
release of the necessary dollar exchange by the Government of Burma. Applications for import 
authorization must originate with the importer in Burma and must be accompanied by proof 
of a firm offer from the prospective suppliers. Such applications are judged on the basis of the 
availability of the required dollar exchange, the essentiality of the proposed import shipment 
in nature and quantity, and the availability of the desired merchandise from sources of supply 
within the sterling area. In general, the Burma Department of Commerce and Supplies, in 
issuing import licenses, accords preference to importing firms which existed before the war 
This policy is presumably based upon the value of the past experience of such firms. 

Among the limited number of commodities now available for export in limited quantiueés 
from Burma are the following, all of them subject to export license: Rice, teakwood, precious 
and semiprecious stones, wolfram, Changwe coffee and Shan tea, and probably limited quan- 
tities of various specialty and novelty gocds such as may be desired by American department 
stores and chain stores. Included among the novelty goods are carved wood and ivory figures, 
lacquer ware; handmade silverware; colored, beaded and unbeaded shoulder bags; sun shades 
and parasols; sun hats; flat wooden and reed sandals. It is reported that enterprising importers 
could, with little difficulty, make arrangements under which the Output of these novelty goods 
in Burma could be increased. 

United States importers who are interested in further details concerning this trade as well 
as in the trade controls now obtaining in Burma may communicate with the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or with the nearest Field Office of 
the Department of Commerce. 
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Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Export Duties Increased.—Iincreased 
export duties are now in effect with re- 
card to certain of Ceylon’s important ex- 
port commodities, as follows (in rupees): 
Tea, 38.15 per 100 pounds; copra, 50 per 
candy (560 pounds); coconut oil, 16.25 
per hundredweight; desiccated coconut, 
12 per 100 pounds; fresh coconut, 42 per 
1,000 nuts, (1 Ceylon rupee=approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency.) 

The export duty on rubber has been 
lifted, although, as in the case of tea, 
other export charges, such as those for 
research, medical, and propaganda pur- 
poses, still obtain. 


China 


TELEGRAM FROM AMERICAN CON. 
SULATE GENERAL AT SHANGHAI 


(Dated March 29, 1947) 


Plans announced by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for the issue of domestic loans 
to the total of USS400,000,000 were a 
feature of the week ended March 29, and 
some publicity was given to the Econom- 
ic Reformation Plan adopted by the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit- 
tee on March 24. The plan is considered 
by the press and private observers as an 
elaborate restatement of Chinese Gov- 
ernment policies expressed in current 
emergency measures, and not of import- 
ance until implemented. 

Idle capital began to flow into “for- 
eign” shares, with Shanghai Dockyard 
shares increasing in price from CN$17,- 
600 to CN$25,700 during the week. Ewo 
Textiles also showed gains. Stimulus in 
this trend was received from rumors that 
these securities might soon be quoted on 
the Hong Kong share market, and that 
the current Hong Kong black-market 
quotations were far above the ruling 
Shanghai prices. 

Chinese shares remained fairly con- 
stant during the week, with only minor 
losses and gains recorded. Consolidated 
C bonds rose and fell sharply in the 
middle of the week to show a net gain 
of 2.8 percent for the week at the noon 
close of business on March 28, when the 
stock market closed for the Martyr’s Day 
holiday. 

Industrial circles noted signs that the 
authorities are concerned with the grow- 
ing problem of supplying industry with 
the essential raw materials and replace- 
ments under the present strict import 
regulations. There have been predic- 
tions of an early relaxation of the trade 
controls to permit imports of essentials 
in excess of established quotas, provided 
no foreign exchange is required, and ap- 
plicants can demonstrate that free funds 
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of foreign currency were available prior 
to February 17, 1947. 

As a result of the curtailed import 
quota, the local cement market has im- 
proved considerably, and the only ce- 
ment mill in Shanghai has resumed 
operations after having been closed for 
some months. The recent formation of 
the Shanghai Steel Co., a joint private- 
Government venture to utilize former 
enemy property, is considered by local 
industrial circles as a significant indica- 
tion that the Government now recog- 
nizes the importance of exenemy indus- 
trial facilities, and that efforts will be 
made to get these plants into operation 
when outright sales to private interests 
are not possible. 

A net profit for 1946 of CN$1 trillion 
was reported by the China Textile In- 
dustries, Inc., the Government-owned 
organization for the operation of cotton 
mills formerly owned by the Japanese. 
(Reduced to United States currency at 
the ruling official rate of exchange, this 
represents a profit of approximately 
US$83,000,000.) 

A tendency has been noted for im- 
porters to utilize import quotas, estab- 
lished for merchandise listed in sched- 
ule II of the Revised Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations, for the import of the 
most profitable items regardless of real 
need. Thus with respect to the quota 
set up for timber imports, the relatively 
smaller profits obtainable on sales of 
cottonwood for match manufacture have 
reduced imports of this item in favor of 
others covered by the same quota alloca- 
iion. In the case of industrial chem- 
icals, the emphasis has been on the 
highly profitable and speculative items, 
such as caustic soda and dyestuffs. 

Although no official figures are avail- 
able, labor circles in Shanghai believe 
that the substantial increase in strikes 
and disputes that has occurred since 
the adoption of the February 17 emer- 
gency measures has been hecause of 
tardiness in effecting rationing and the 
stabilization of commodity prices. It is 
believed that there was a substantial in- 
crease in the cost of living during March, 
though the official cost of living index 
has not been announced. 


Exchange and Finance 


Chinese Government Issues US$400,- 
000,000 in Treasury Notes and Bonds.— 
A recent cable received from the Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Shanghai, re- 
ports that the Chinese National Govern- 
ment has announced the issuance of 
short-term Treasury notes equivalent to 
US$300,000,000, and United States dollar 
10-year Government bonds totaling 
US$100,000,000, both issues of which were 
offered to purchasers on April 1. 

The 3-year Treasury notes were made 
available in denominations of Chinese 


National currency that were equivalent 
to U. S. dollars 5,00, 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 
and 10, at the cfficial rate of exchange of 
CN$12,000 to US$1, established February 
17, 1947. Bearing an annual interest 
rate of 20 percent, they may be pur- 
chased only for Chinese National dollars, 
and will be redeemable, including prin- 
cipal and interest, on the basis of the CN 
dollar-US dollar exchange rate at the 
time of repayment. Payment on Treas- 
ury notes reportedly will be made “every 
6 months at one-sixth of face value.” 

It is further reported that the 10-year 
U. S.-dollar Government bonds were is- 
sued in denominations of U. S. dollars 
5,000, 1,000, 500, 100, and 50, and bear an 
interest rate of 6 percent per annum. 
They may be purchased with U. S. dollar 
notes or drafts, and other foreign curren- 
cies at the Central Bank of China’s rate, 
and with gold bullion at a rate to be fixed 
by special order of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance—this latter reportedly to be “a 
little better” rate than the one now exist- 
ing. Payment of principal and interest 
reportedly will be made in United States 
currency, and a total of 20 bond drawings 
will be held every 6 months for 10 years. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Measures Governing Issuance of Im- 
port Permits (Huchao) for Radio Equip- 
ment.—In addition to the provisions of 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations under which import licenses 
are required for all permitted imports, a 
special permit, or huchao, issued by the 
Chinese Ministry of Communications, is 
necessary for the import of radio equip- 
ment and parts, as set forth in the Meas- 
ures Governing the Application for Is- 
suance of Import Permits for Radio Ma- 
terials, revised in January 1942 by the 
Ministry of Communications and pro- 
mulgated March 10, 1942. Comprising 19 
provisions, the salient features of these 
regulations are summarized as follows: 


All importers of radio materials—including 
radio sets, broadcasting apparatus, and parts 
thereof—shall make application for an im- 
port permit (huchao) to the Ministry of 
Communications, except that applications 
for the import of equipment for the use of 
the Chinese armed forces, shall first be con- 
sidered by the authorities concerned—Army, 
Navy, or Air Forces—before being referred 
to the Ministry of Communications. 

Invoices accompanying an application for a 
huchao should bear the signature and seal 
of the manufacturer, and show the name, 
type, diagram, unit price, gross price, and 
other such data concerning the equipment 
to be imported. In addition, an explanatory 
statement, catalog of, and a circuit diagram 
of the materials must be submitted in a sup- 
plementary statement. Where this latter 
provision has once been complied with, no 
further submission will be required unless an 
alteration is made in the invoice. 

With the exception noted below, the effec- 
tive period of a huchao is ordinarily three 
full months from the date of its issuance, 
and it is not transferable. Where the ap- 
plicant, however, proposes to import only a 
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part of the equipment for which the huchao 
has been granted, the huchao may be re- 
turned within the period specified and a re- 
fund of the fee will be made, prorated on the 
value of the equipment not imported. If 
the effective period of the huchao has ex- 
pired, however, the huchao will be immedi- 
ately revoked, and the fee will not be re- 
funded, whether the materials have teen im- 
ported or not. 

In the event the invoice covering urgently 
needed equipment has not arrived, provision 
is made whereby the importer may make a 
proforma application for a huchao. The in- 
voice should, however, be submitted within 20 
days of the date of issuance of the huchao. 

Blank application forms may be obtained 
without charge from the Ministry of Com- 
munications, and the latter may designate 
any of its subsidiary organs to act in a similar 
manner in respect to the procedure involved 
for the issuance of import licenses. More- 
over, the Ministry of Communications has 
control over measures governing the ship- 
ment of radios and parts to any locality 
within China, a pass for which is required. 

The measures referred to above also relate 
specifically to the importation and sale of 
broadcasting equipment in China. In addi- 
tion to the regular data required, an applica- 
tion for a huchao to import broadcasting 
equipment must include a statement detail- 
ing the prospective use of such equipment. 
Broadcasting apparatus may not be sold until 
an application form—obtained by the seller 
from the buyer—has been submitted to the 
Ministry of Communications for considera- 
tion and approval. This provision shall ap- 
ply also in the case of resale, as well as trans- 
fer of ownership of the equipment by 
methods other than sale. Investigation of 
broadcasting equipment in the possession of 
any firm may be made by the Ministry of 
Communications at any time to ascertain 
whether there is any evidence of unauthor- 
ized sale 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beef Cattle: Limited Exportation to be 
Permitted.—As of August 1, 1947, exports 
of limited amounts of fattened beef cat- 
tle will be permitted by the Costa Rican 
Government, according to a decree pub- 
lished March 5, 1947, in La Gaceta. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement for Exchange 
of Goods Signed With Turkey.—A com- 
mercial agreement for the exchange of 
goods between Czechoslovakia and Tur- 
key was signed on December 5, 1946, at 
Ankara, according to the Czechoslovak 
Economic Bulletin published by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade, of December 12, 
1946. 

This agreement came into effect on 
December 15, 1946, will remain valid 
until April 1, 1948, and will be renewed 
until April 1949 unless one of the con- 
tracting parties announces its intention 
of terminating it. Both countries un- 
dertake to grant each other credits up 
to a specified maximum amount in order 
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to facilitate mutual trade. The agree- 
ment does not contain a list of goods and 
products to be exchanged between the 
two countries—these will be governed 
by their requirements. 

Press reports from Ankara state that, 
under the terms of the agreement, 
Czechoslovakia will supply Turkey with 
machinery especially sugar-mill machin- 
ery, in addition to glass and porcelain 
goods and textiles which were already 
being delivered under the old agreement. 
Turkey, on the other hand, will deliver to 
Czechoslovakia goods generally classed 
under raw materials and foodstuffs; 
these include tobacco, raw hides, opium, 
hazelnuts, raisins, figs, and cinnamon 
and other spices. 


Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Combs Subject to Duty.—Imports of 
combs, suitable for personal use or 
adornment, are now subject to duty, in 
accordance with an order made by the 
Irish Revenue Commissioners to take 
effect on and after January 29, 1947. The 
full rate of duty, chargeable on imports 
from the United States, is 3742 percent 
ad valorem, and the preferential rate is 
25 percent ad valorem. Provision is made 
for importation under license without 
payment of duty or at a reduced rate. 
Articles in respect of which this duty has 
been paid are admissible for drawback. 

Suspension of Duties on Glucose and 
Saccharin.—The Irish Government has 
made an order under the Supplies and 
Services (Temporary Provisions) Act, 
1946, suspending until further notice the 
customs duty on glucose and saccharin 
which were hitherto chargeable under 
Tariff Reference Nos. 241-2 and 242-2. 
The suspension applies from December 
10, 1946. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Honduran and Guatemalan Coffee Ad- 
mitted Duty-Free.—Coffee of the 1946-47 
harvest, originating in Honduras and 
Guatemala, will be admitted into El] Sal- 
vador free of duty, according to a decree 
published and effective February 26, 
1947. 

Coffee imported from Honduras and 
Guatemala was formerly dutiable upon 
importation into El] Salvador at 51.40 
colones per 100 gross kilograms. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Relazred on Additional 
Products.—Export licenses are no longer 





required in France for the followin 
products, according to a Notice to Rx 





porters published in the Journal Officie | 
of January 21, 1947. (French tariff items 
in parentheses precede each item) : 

(Ex 89) Lotus seeds; (348 A) Plate 
glass, unworked; (348 B) plate Blass 
polished or smoothed, transparent, less 
than 10 millimeters thick, ete.; (348 bis) 
slabs, polished, transparent, etc.; (34g 
ter) plate glass or slabs, opaque, of any 
thickness; (348 quater) plate Blass, 
colored, other than opaque, etc.; (34g 
quinquies) plates or pieces of Polished 
glass or slabs, opaque or colored, leg 
than half a square meter in area; (34g 
sexies) mirrors, of less than half a 
square meter in area, etc.; (ex 602) shoe 
heels and soles of wood; (ex 602 bis ang 
ex 603 quater-—C) shoe trees of wood. 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, May 18, June 1, November 16, 1946, ang 


February 15, 1947, for previous announce. 
ments. | 

Air-Exrpress Shipments: Required 
Documents.—Documentation required 


for shipments by air express to France 
is the same as that required for shipment 
by other means, according to a telegram 
of December 4, 1946, from the American 
Embassy, Paris. 

Consular invoices, certificates of origin, 
and sanitary certificates are not re- 
quired on imports of products on which 
duties are suspended, and, at present, 
duties are suspended on nearly all items 
listed in the French import tariff sched- 
ule. These documents are required ona 
limited list of products on which duties 
are not suspended. One copy of the com- 
mercial invoice is required. 

No special documentation is necessary 
for air-express transshipments which, of 
course, must fulfill the requirements of 
the country of final destination. There 
are no special regulations on gift pack- 
ages or on samples sent by air express. 

Shipments by air express are subject 
to French import-license control. 

Coffee: Import Duties Again Tempo- 
rarily Suspended.—The import duties on 
coffee (French tariff items 96 and 96 bis) 
have again been temporarily suspended 
in France by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel of March 1, 1947, accord- 
ing to an airgram of March 17 from the 
American Embassy, Paris. 

This new suspension of the duties on 
coffee does not extend to the special taxes 
nor to the internal consumption tax on 
tariff items 96 and 96 bis, which continue 
to be levied on imports. 

|Following the general temporary suspen- 
sion of import duties of July 8, 1944, duties 
had been reestablished on a short list of 
products, including coffee, by an order of 


August 7, 1944. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 25, 1944.| 
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French West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
IMPORT AND EXPORT PROGRAMS FOR 1947 


The 1947 tentative import program 
from abroad (other than from the French 
Union) for French West Africa calls for 
an outlay equivalent to $133,163,122, pro- 
vided sufficient foreign exchange is avail- 
able for this purpose. 

In the first quarter of 1947, French 
West Africa plans to import $27,584,000 
worth of goods from abroad, including 
food ($8,300,000), cotton piece goods and 
cloth packing ($2,285,000), petroleum 
products ($1,500,000), coal ($700,000), 
and sundry other items such as building 
material, spare parts, and matches. 

The United States is expected to fur- 
nish flour valued at $805,000; rice and 
semolina, $1,715,000; canned milk, $145,- 
000; spare parts, $70,000. Great Britain 
and India are to supply the textiles and 
the cloth packing; British Nigeria is to 
furnish coal; Belgium, building material; 
and Sweden, matches. About $1,000,000 
worth of petroleum products would, ac- 
cording to the program, be imported from 
the dollar zone; another $500,000, from 
the sterling area. 

For the first time since the termina- 
tion of the war French West Africa ex- 
pects to be supplied with sugar by Re- 
union (9,500 tons), and by the French 
Antilles (10,000 tons); and with rice by 
French Indochina (20,000 tons). In its 
turn, French West Africa plans to furnish 
the other French overseas possessions 
with 5,675 tons of peanut oil. 


French West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Preserves, Jams, Marmalades, and 
Similar Products: Export Duty Estab- 
lished in Guadeloupe.—A duty on exports 
from Guadeloupe of 10 percent ad va- 
lorem on shipments of preserves, jams, 
marmalades, compotes, crushed fruit, 
and similar products containing sugar 
(crystallized or not) or honey, was es- 
tablished by an executive order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de la Guade- 
loupe January 4, 1947. 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated March 20, 1947) 


The economic picture in Italy during 
the latter part of February and during 


April 19, 1947 


March continued overcast by food scar- 
city, power shortages resulting in severe 
restrictions on industrial production, 
apprehensions as to the post-UNRRA 
situation, and political disputes. 

Much attention was given by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Government circles, 
and the press to the increasing budget 
deficit of the Italian Government. On 
February 28, 1947, it was estimated that 
the budget deficit for the current fiscal 
year will amount to 633,000,000,000 lire. 
Studies were being made of steps to be 
taken to increase revenues. The pro- 
posed extraordinary property tax (capi- 
tal levy) was still under discussion, but 
the minimum taxation levels and the 
rates had not yet been decided upon. 

On March 15, the Constituent Assembly 
approved a decree providing for the ad- 
herence of Italy to the agreements signed 
at Bretton Woods for the constitution of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Considerable atten- 
tion was directed during the discussion of 
this decree to the necessity of a par value 
being established for the lira, and it was 
indicated that Italy would request an 
extension of time for this notification. 

The official cost-of-living indexes dur- 
ing February declined slightly in Milan, 
Rome, and Naples, but there was a small 
increase in the index for Palermo. The 
decline was occasioned largely by de- 
creases in the food indexes, for Milan, 
from 4,399 in January to 4,294 in Febru- 
ary (1938100) ; for Rome, from 3,858 to 
3,580; and for Naples, from 4,711 to 4,564; 
whereas for Palermo, the January figure 
of 3,810 increased in February to 3,822. 
The decline may be only a _ seasonal 
variation, however, inasmuch as the pre- 
ceding year showed a corresponding drop 
in February followed by sharp increases 
in March. 

Cereal supplies during March were in- 
adequate to permit uniform distribution 
of the reduced daily rations of 200 grams 
of bread and 35 grams of corn flour. In 
lieu of the 1-kilogram monthly ration of 
pasta, rice has been issued for the full 
ration in northern and central Italy, and 
for one-half the ration in southern Italy. 
Pasta manufacture has been virtually 
stopped in most areas. By the end of 
February, wheat stocks were about half 
enough for 1 month’s rations, and fore- 
seeable arrivals during March were in- 
sufficient to continue full distribution of 
bread rations. Many areas were ex- 
pected to be without wheat by March 20. 
Only Emilia, Marche, Umbria, Abruzzi, 
and Sardegna had enough wheat in 
stocks or scheduled arrivals to carry 
through March. Corn supplies were suf- 
ficient to meet the 35-gram ration but 
not enough to increase this ration. 

Official unemployment figures for Jan- 
uary were reported at 2,227,866 as com- 


pared with 2,098,257 for December. Since 
the working population of Italy is esti- 
mated at 20,000,000, these figures indi- 
cate that more than one-tenth of the 
employable persons were unemployed 
during January. 

A commercial agreement was signed 
between Italy and Uruguay in February, 
which included an agreement for the un- 
blocking of Italian assets in Uruguay. 
An Italian Mission went to London to 
discuss pending financial and commercial 
questions between the two countries, 
particularly the utilization of Italian 
sterling credits, deblocking of pre- 
Armistice assets, settlement for surplus 
British war property transferred to Italy, 
a trade and payments agreement, and 
the problem of the lira-sterling exchange 
rate. 

February coal arrivals amounted to 
approximately 611,000 tons, and the pro- 
visional coal allocation for March was 
536,000 tons. 

Latest production figures of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Italian Industry 
showed that textile-industry production 
in December was the lowest since May, 
or 60 percent of the 1939 production. 
The general index for December on the 
basis of incomplete and _ provisional 
figures also continued its decline evi- 
denced monthly since September. Since 
that time, industrial production has 
dropped sharply as a result of restric- 
tions on the use of electrical energy in 
the northern Provinces. 

On February 19, 1947, a decree be- 
came effective which increased to 
25,000,000,000 lire the amount which may 
be granted by the Government for ex- 
tending the subsidiary guaranty of the 
Government to industrial financing by 
credit institutions. This amount is to 
be used for advances to industrial con- 
cerns of specific interest in the reorgan- 
ization of civil life and the economic re- 
habilitation of the country. This de- 
cree also increased to 13,000,000,000 lire 
the amount which could be granted by 
the Istituto Credito Mobiliare Italiano 
to industrial concerns unable to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the former 
authorization because of their inability 
to justify an extension of loans on the 
usual commercial terms; i. e., to assist 
in reconversion to peacetime production 
of the mechanical industries. 


Exchange and Finance 


Extraordinary Property Tax.—An ex- 
traordinary property tax was approved 
by the Italian Council of Ministers on 
March 28, 1947, according to a telegram 
from the American Embassy at Rome. 

Subject to this capital levy are physi- 
cal persons and capital invested or exist- 
ing in Italy of companies and corpora- 
tions constituted abroad, with deduc- 
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tions allowed for amounts in names of 
physical persons. 

Progressive rates imposed range from 
6 percent of property of taxpayers 
amounting as of March 28, 1947, to 
3,000,000 lire to 41 percent on property 
with a value of more than 1,0090,000,000 
lire. 

A deduction at base of 2,000,000 lire is 
authorized. Therefore, persons and 
firms with property of less than 5,000,000 
lire will not be subject to this new tax. 

Foreign stock companies and con- 
cerns and corporations are subject to the 
tax on property assessed in their name at 
rates corresponding to one-third of the 
rates referred to above, with the maxi- 
mum rate of 10 percent. 

Assessment for firms is based on 1946 
valuations. 

Italian citizens must pay this tax on 
assets outside Italy also, with the excep- 
tion of those assets subject to an ex- 
tradordinary tax in foreign States be- 
tween September 1939 and December 
1950. 

Property owned by foreign diplomatic 
representatives and consular agents, not 
engaged in business in Italy, is exempt 
from this tax, provided reciprocal treat- 
ment is granted by the foreign country. 

Foreign religious, cultural, and relief 
organizations are also exempt from the 
extradordinary property tax. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Franco Valuta”’ Import Procedure 
Tightened.—The Italian regulations gov- 
erning importation of goods for which 
payment in foreign exchange is not re- 
quested from the Italian Government 
(franco valuta or free currency) have 
been revoked and replaced by the follow- 
ing regulations, according to circular No. 
701314 of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
dated February 21, and effective on that 
same date. 

The circular revokes all regulations re- 
garding free-currency imports issued 
through previous circulars, and replaces 
them by the following directions: 

I. Goods Importable on Customhouse 
Approval: 

(A) Permission for free-currency im- 
portation is limited to the goods listed in 
circular No. 30030, dated April 27, 1946, 
as amended (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 29, 1946, pp. 28-29, and 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 
7, 1946, p. 30), provided such goods origi- 
nate in and are shipped from countries 
with which no special (bilateral) trade 
or payment agreements exist, and the 
relative financing is effected either: 

(1) through utilization of specified 
credits already established abroad be- 
longing to Italian citizens residing per- 
manently in Italy; 


(2) without any payment by the 
Italian importer, that is, when the goods 
are sent as a gift to Italian individuals 
by individuals residing abroad. 

(B) Applications for the importation 
of free-currency commodities must be 
submitted to an authorized bank, and in 
addition must be accompanied by proof 
that the conditions under foregoing 1 
and 2 are fulfilled. 

Applications are to be sent then to the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, which will 
notify the sending bank of its decision. 
If the application is approved, the bank 
will issue a “bank authorization for free- 
currency imports,” on the basis of which 
customhouses may grant the release of 
the goods. 

II. Goods Requiring Ministerial Li- 
cense: 

The importation of goods not listed in 
the above-mentioned circular No. 30030, 
as amended, is still subject to ministerial 
license and must also comply with the 
conditions under subparagraphs 1 and 2 
of foregoing A. 

Effective from February 21, free- 
currency importation of goods not listed 
on circular No. 30030 is subject solely to 
ministerial license, that is, the “bank 
authorization for free-currency imports” 
1s not necessary unless specifically re- 
quired as a temporary measure. 

Trade and Payments Agreement Con- 
cluded With Uruguay.—A trade and pay- 
ments agreement between Italy and 
Uruguay, which includes an agreement 
for the unblocking of Italian assets in 
Uruguay, was signed at Montevideo, ac- 
cording to Italian press reports of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947. 

The principal goods to be exported 
from Italy to Uruguay will be textiles and 
products of the mechanical industry, 
while Uruguay is to furnish Italy mainly 
with meat and wool. 

The commercial agreement contains 
the most-favored-nation clause, appli- 
cable also to taxes. 

The payment agreement provides for 
the opening by Uruguay of a 3,000,000- 
peso credit to Italy, utilizable exclusively 
for the purchase of Uruguayan wool. 

Token Import Arrangements Extended 
to Italy by United Kingdom.—The token 
import arrangements of Great Britain 
will be extended to Italy as from Febru- 
ary 12, 1947, according to Notice to Im- 
porters No. 235 of the British Board 
of Trade. 

Token imports of the goods included 
in the scheme (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 28, 1946, p. 36) will 
accordingly be admitted from individual 
manufacturers or their export agents, in 
Italy at the yearly rate of 20 percent 
by value of each firm’s prewar trade 
with the United Kingdom in the goods 
in question. 

The Italian manufacturer or his ex- 
port agent should apply for export vouch- 








ers to the Istituto per il Commercio Con 
Estero in Rome. Applications for li. 
censes to import the listed goods from 
Italy will be considered by the Import 
Licensing Department, Board of Trade, i 
189 Regent Street, London, W. 1, only 
when accompanied by an Italian export 
voucher identifying the goods which are 
subject of the application with those of g 
specified firm in Italy. 

The aforementioned procedure does 
not affect applications for import licenses 
for goods which are not included in the 
items subject to the token import ar. 
rangements. (See Notice to Importers 
No. 230, p. 7, of the Board of Trade 
Journal, dated January 4, 1947.) 

The countries now participating in the 
scheme are Canada, United States, Bel. 
gium, Switzerland, France, Denmark 
Sweden, Netherlands, Luxemburg, Fin- 
land, and Italy. 


IRE AE 1 RINE I 


Mexico 
Econom 1c Conditions 


PERSONAL INCOME-TAX RATES REVISED 


The Mexican federal income tax, which 
is the leading source of Federal Govern- 
ment revenues, was amended by a decree 
published in the Diaro Oficial and effec- 
tive December 31, 1946. The amend- 
ments involve a revision of rates, mostly 
upward, applicable to the upper brackets 
of income taxable under schedules IV 
and V of the Income Tax Law. Schedule 
IV relates to income received as salaries, 
Wages, pensions, annuities and the like; 
and schedule V, to income of profession- 
als, artists, entertainers, and the like. 

As regards schedule IV, rates were 
changed only on income in excess of 
17,000 pesos ‘about $3,400) monthly. 
The revised rates are as follows: 


Monthly income Rate 
(in pesos ) ( percentage) 
17,000.01 to 20,000 22 
20,000.01 to 23,000 : 25 
23,000.01 to 26,000 28 
26,000.01 and up 30 


The rates on yearly income up to 
144.000 pesos (‘about $28,800) under 
schedule V remain the same. Whereas 
formerly the maximum rate was 21 per- 
cent on incomes in excess of 162,000 
pesos, the graduated scale has been ex- 
tended so that the maximum is now 30 
percent on incomes in excess of 312,000 
pesos annually. Taxpayers under sched- 
ule V not permanently engaged in 
Mexico formerly paid rates ranging from 
8 percent to 15 percent each time income 
was earned; this range has now been ex- 
tended to a maximum limit of 30 percent. 


{Owners of the International Reference 
Service report, Establishing a Business in 
Mexico, volume 3, No. 51, November 1946, will 
note that the foregoing amends rates cited 
on page 5.| 
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Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation for Air Shipments.— 
Commercial invoices are required in the 
usual manner for air shipments to Nor- 
way, according to a telegram dated De- 
cember 15, 1946, from the American 
Embassy, Oslo, Norway, based on infor- 
mation received from the Norwegian 
Ministry of Finance. If the goods are 
subject to ad valorem or special taxes, 
two copies are necessary. All shipments 
should be accompanied by waybills, and 
consular documentation is not required. 
Certificates of origin are not required 
except for imports of Turkish tobacco. 
There are no general requirements for 
sanitary certificates, but importers are 
held responsible for compliance with the 
law of May 19, 1933, and subsequent 
health regulations. All air express im- 
ports require an import license, and 
there are no special regulations regard- 
ing gift packages or samples. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1947-48 Submitted to Phil- 
ippine Congress by President Roras.— 
The national budget for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, submitted 
by President Roxas to the Philippine 
Congress February 11, 1947, established 
an “over-all ceiling’? of 269,000,000 pesos 
for all Government expenditures, com- 
pared with the total of 374,423,000 pesos 
authorized for the same purpose in the 
current fiscal year. (One peso=$0.50 
U. S. currency.) The ceiling included 
an appropriation of 227,000,000 pesos 
from the general fund for ordinary and 
extraordinary governmental operations, 
and provisions for an appropriation not 
exceeding 20,000,000 pesos for public 
works, compared with 57,000,000 pesos 
in the 1946-47 budget. Fixed expend- 
itures required by existing laws ac- 
counted for 14,000,000 pesos, while 7,- 
000,000 were allowed for such miscel- 
laneous special purposes as Congress may 
specify, and 1,800,000 pesos for the ex- 
penditure of receipts automatically ap- 
propriated. 

Revenues were estimated at 130,000,- 
000 pesos—or 30,000,000 more than ex- 
pected for the fiscal year 1946-47—with 
receipts from taxation placed at 116,500,- 
000 pesos. Recent increases in revenue 
from taxation, the President noted in 
his message transmitting the budget, 
have been due in general to accelerated 
commercial activity; and to obtain the 
anticipated revenue in 1947-48, he point- 
ed out, the country must continue at 
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its present level of economic activity. 
He anticipated that the probable de- 
crease in spending by United States 
armed services in the Islands would be 
compensated for by an increase in pri- 
vate enterprises and new investments. 
The President also anticipated that dis- 
bursements during the coming fiscal 
year of the War Damage Commission, 
the United States War Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and other United States 
agencies in the Philippines would be re- 
flected in increased revenues from taxa- 
tion. 

With estimated revenues in 1947-48 
totaling 130,000,000 pesos and expendi- 
tures aggregating 269,000,000 pesos, the 
over-all deficit of 139,000,000 pesos was 
considerably less, the President noted, 
than the deficit of approximately 270,- 
000,000 pesos anticipated for the current 
fiscal year. He stated that in 1947-48, 
as at present, the deficit would be met 
by borrowing, adding that the Joint Fi- 
nancial Commission, composed _ of 
Americans and Filipinos, was studying 
every possible way of minimizing the 
Government’s dependence on external 
loans. With the utilization of every 
available tax expedient and method of 
collection, it was hoped to obtain the 
maximum amount of revenue without 
discouraging needed investment, or se- 
riously interfering with rehabilitation 
and the administration’s program for 
economic development. No new taxes 
were recommended by the President, who 
urged concentration “for the moment” 
on the proper enforcement of present 
tax laws. 

Estimated revenues for 1947-48 and 
anticipated expenditures by the various 
Government departments are as follows: 


Estimated Philippine Revenues 1947-48 





Revenue from taxation: Pesos 
Excise taxes ; 41, 500, 000 
License, business, and occu- 

pation 36, 250, 000 
Import duties 12, 000, 000 
Income tax 12, 950, 000 
War profits tax 5, 000, 000 

Yocumentary stamp tax 2, 500, 000 
Residence tax 800, 000 
Estate inheritance and gift 

taxes $ 2, 800, 000 
Charges on forest products 2, 000, 000 
Immigration tax . 300, 000 
Franchise tax- 200, 000 
Tonnage dues-__-- 200, 000 

Total ‘ 116, 500, 000 

Incidental revenue: 

Fines and forfeitures__-_ 992, 000 
Sales of public domain_- 133, 000 
Total __- ee 1, 125, 000 

Tarnings and other credits: 

Service income_- : 7, 630, 000 
Income from rentals-_-_-_-_-~—- 482, 000 
Prior year credits........... 386, 000 
Net profits from sales_-_-_-_-~- 77, 000 
Interest on investments and 

MOONEE siicwaeeennnwewa 56, 000 
All other receipts_-_------ 120, 000 

TOE cnc nwemeewona 8, 751, 000 


Estimated Pjilippine Revenue 1947-48— 


Continued 
Receipts automatically appro- Pesos 
ee Lees Sebald te 3, 609, 000 
Transfer and reversion from sur- 
Tes Tiss en See 15, 000 
Total es eee 3, 624, 000 
i: reg 


Estimated Expenditures of Philippine Gov- 
ernment Departments—1947—48 


Department: Pesos 
Department of National De- 
Co - PR 


Department of Instruction. 53, 720,130 
Contingent Funds (Cost of 
living bonus to employ- 


GO oa3..45.4082532..208. eae 
Department of Finance-_-__- 9, 552, 515 
Department of Health and 

Public Weifare._............. 8, 573, 599 
Department of Agriculture 

and Commerce-___-_____.-_- 7, 711, 640 
Department of Justice__-__._. 6,929,320 
Department of Public Works 

and Communications- -_- 5, 594, 175 
Department of Foreign Af- 

fai6 ...... ae iG 5, 355, 680 


Office of the President_____ 4, 876, 360 


House of Representatives... 3, 468, 029 
University of the Philip- 

ee a Ne Se ae 1, 534, 359 
ONE 25d aweomae 1, 504, 020 
Department of Interior_-__-_- 1, 481,170 
Department of Labor___-_-- 1, 020, 055 


General Auditing Office _-_-__ 726, 430 





Supreme Court_-_- iia 406, 399 
Court of Appeals__- aera 400, 000 
Commission on Dlections__- 120, 505 
Cffice of the Vice President- 40, 689 

Tete) sciccnccuatu. BS. ae 


Control of 1946-47 Deficit Planned.— 
In his special message to Congress, trans- 
mitting estimates for the 1947-48 budget, 
President Roxas emphasized the desire of 
his administration that no further ap- 
propriations should be made beyond vis- 
ible resources. With reference to the 
current (1946-47) gross deficit, which is 
expected to amount to 269,968,000 pesos 
at the end of the present fiscal year, Mr. 
Roxas stated that although he was count- 
ing on loans from the U. S. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation totaling 150,- 
000,000 pesos,’ even should such loans be 
granted, there would be an uncovered 
operating deficit of 119,968,000 pesos on 
June 30, 1947. In order to “control” this 
deficit, the President announced that he 
was, by administrative action, suspend- 
ing various expenditures totaling 120,- 
500,000 pesos. 

Included in such expenditures were 
(1) 23,600,000 pesos for current appro- 
priations; (2) 47,660,000 pesos from cur- 
rent supplemental appropriations for 
special purposes; and (3) 49,300,000 from 
unexpended balances of continuing ap- 
propriations. A formal recision bill 
would be submitted to the Congress to 


' 150,000,000 pesos, or $75,000,000, would be 
the full amount authorized by the United 
States Congress for loan to the Philippines, 
of which only $25,000,000, however, has as 
yet been appropriated. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Argentine imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in 1946 in- 
creased 25 percent in quantity from 
those in 1945. They amounted to 200,- 
800 and 160,100 short tons, respectively. 
Imports of these commodities advanced 
in value from 127,300,000 pesos in 1945 
to 163,300,000 in 1946. (The 1946 data 
are provisional.) 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products dropped to $67,874,000 in 
1946 from the all-time peak of $111,633,- 
342 in 1945, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of chemical products in Janu- 
ary 1947 were greater, however, than 
in January 1946, the totals being $6,671,- 
000 and $5,530,000, respectively. 


SALES OF FERTILIZERS IN CANADA 


Sales in Canada of fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers advanced to 645,- 
325 short tons in the year ended June 
30, 1946, from 575,107 tons in the pre- 
ceding year, according to a preliminary 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Exports in the period July 1945- 
June 1946 consisted of 566,002 tons of 
materials and 50,504 tons of mixtures. 

For consumption in Canada, 542,686 
tons of mixtures and 102,639 tons of 
materials were sold in 1945-46, compared 
with 483,081 tons of mixtures and 92,026 
tons of materials in 194445. 


CONDITIONS ON CHILEAN MARKET 


Chilean importers state that despite 
increased arrivals chemical stocks are 
decreasing rather rapidly. Not only is 
demand greater, but consumers who were 
at first reluctant to buy entered the 
market after it became apparent that 
world chemical prices would not drop 
sharply as they had at first believed. 
The country depended chiefly on the 
United States in 1946 for its imports of 
chemicals, and the difficulty in obtaining 
shipments did not permit stabilization of 
the trade. Many products, particularly 
alkalies, resins, acids, and pigments and 
colors are still in short supply and little 
hope of immediate relief is apparent. 

The United Kingdom increased its 
chemical exports to Chile last year but 
they were not sufficiently large to offer 
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strong competition. However, if the 
world supply situation improves in 1947 
it is expected that the Chilean market 
will become more competitive, although 
the problem of foreign exchange is still a 
primary consideration. 

Chilean exports of chemical products 
in 1946 increased greatly in some cate- 
gories and decreased in others. The 
total value—approximately $1,300,000— 
was about one-third less than in 1945. 


INCREASE IN FINLAND’S IMPORTS OF 
FERTILIZERS 


Finland imported substantially larger 
quantities of fertilizer in 1946 than in 
1945. The greatest percentage increase 
was in the potash group, which advanced 
from 4,977 metric tons in 1945 to 36,585 
in 1946. 

Phosphatic-fertilizer imports in 1946 
almost tripled in quantity those in 1945, 
the totals being 91,981 and 33,314 tons, 
respectively. Imports of nitrogenous 
materials in 1846 were approximately 
double those in 1945, increasing to 21,283 
tons from 11,201. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of important chemicals in 
Japan in January 1947 included 98,897 
metric tons of sulfuric acid, 47,493 tons 
of ammonium sulfate, and 40,213 tons 
of calcium superphosphate, according to 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

The alkali situation continues unfa- 
vorable. In January, only 2,042 tons of 
caustic soda, 1,977 tons of soda ash, and 
181 tons of sodium bicarbonate were pro- 
duced. 


ACETIC-ACID DEVELOPMENTS, NETHERLANDS 


An unusual development has occurred 
in the Netherlands with regard to acetic 
acid. Before the war, under cartel 
agreement, the German product was sold 
in the Netherlands and domestic produc- 
ers were forced to find outlets abroad. 
Now, however, manufacturers sell to the 
domestic market. Supplies were short 
at various times during 1946. 


VALUE OF NORWAY’'S FOREIGN TRADE 


Norway’s imports of chemicals ad- 
vanced in value from 44,600,000 crowns 
(4.97 crowns=$1 United States currency) 
in 1945 to 112,400,000 in 1946, according 
to the Central Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports of chemicals were worth 79,- 
800,000 crowns in 1945 and 119,300,000 
in 1946. 





IMFORTS INTO HONG KONG INCREASE yy 
VALUE 


Hong Kong’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs were almost four times greater jp 
value in 1946 than in 1939. Totals were 
HK$28,338,475 and $7,735,476, respec. 
tively. (HK$1l—approximately $0.25 
United States currency.) 


VALUE OF U. K.’s EXPORTS ADVANCEs 


The chemical group’s proportion of the 
United Kingdom's total exports by valye 
rose in 1946 to 7.2 percent from 4.7 jn 
1938, according to the British Board of 
Trade. Exports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors were worth £66,055.909 
in 1946, or almost three times the 1938 
figure of £22,279,789. No other class of 
goods shows such a gain, it is stated. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER AND CHEDDAR-CHEESE PRODUCTION, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


Butter production in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, amounted to 1,332,687 
pounds in January 1947, an increase of 
36.6 percent from the January 1946 out- 
put of 976,388 pounds. Cheddar cheese 
produced in January 1947, totaled 384- 
476 pounds, or 15.8 percent less than the 
456,560 pounds produced in January 
1946. 


CREAMERY BUTTER PRODUCED AND STORED, 
EIRE 


Production of creamery butter in Eire 
in 1946 totaled 61,736,640 pounds against 
67,737,152 pounds in 1945 and 64,800,000 
pounds in 1944. Creamery butter held in 
cold storage on December 31, 1946, totaled 
12,251,904 pounds as compared with 11,- 
381,952 pounds held on December 31, 
1945. 


Fruits and J egetables 
PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


The 1946—47 production of citrus fruits 
in Syria and the Lebanon was estimated 
at 57,000 metric tons, of which about 
32,000 tons were oranges, 15,000 tons 
lemons, and 10,000 tons mandarins, bitter 
oranges and sweet limes, as against a 
total of 77,000 tons in 1945-46. This 
decrease is said to be due to adverse 
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climatic conditions, chiefly the severe 
hailstorms which came during the 
blossoming period in March 1946. Citrus 
fruits are grown chiefly in the Lebanon. 

About 800 tons of the 1946-47 crop 
were reported to have been exported to 
Switzerland, and negotiations were un- 
derstood to be under way at the end of 
January 1947 for the shipment of from 
5,000 to 10,000 tons to France, formerly 
Lebanon’s best market for such fruits. 

About 235,000 metric tons of grapes 
were produced in Syria and the Lebanon 
in 1946, or slightly less than the 1945 
crop. A large portion of the grape crop 
is used in the domestic manufacture of 
wine, arak (a national drink), alcohol, 
raisins, and molasses, principally for do- 
mestic consumption. 

About 48,000 tons of potatoes were 
said to have been produced in Syria and 
the Lebanon in 1946, or about the same 
as in 1945, and a large portion to have 
been exported to neighboring countries. 

As a result of more acreage under cul- 
tivation in onions, the 1946 production 
amounted to approximately 83,000 tons, 
which exceeded the preceding year’s crop 
by about 13 percent. Several thousand 
tons of onions were reported to have been 
exported in 1946 to various destinations. 


Grains and Products 
DISPOSITION OF JAVA’S RICE CROP 


Before the war Java's rice crop yielded 
about 4,000,000 metric tons of cleaned 
rice a year. With the exception of about 
100,000 tons shipped yearly to nearby 
islands and small quantities occasionally 
exported elsewhere, the entire output was 
consumed in Java. In 1946, however, the 
de facto Republican regime entered into 
an agreement with the British Indian 
Government to supply 750,000 tons of 
paddy in return for Indian textiles and 
other merchandise. 

Actual shipments of rice to India in 
1946 are said to have totaled 54,000 tons, 
and it is expected that by the close of 
this year about half the quantity agreed 
upon will have been delivered. India has 
already supplied 5,700,000 yards of cloth 
and 9,000,000 yards are said to be ready 
for shipment to Indonesia. 


Spices and Related Products 
INDIAN PEPPER MARKET 


The 1946-47 ‘harvest extends from 
December to February or March) Indian 
pepper crop is estimated at 16,600 long 
tons as compared with 15,100 long tons 
during the 1945-46 crop year. The new 
crop of the Alleppey area is estimated at 
9,500 to 10,000 long tons and the Telli- 
cherry crop at 6,600 long tons. 

During the fourth quarter of 1946 ex- 
ports of pepper from India totaled 21,159 
hundredweight, as compared with 27,238 
hundredweight in the corresponding pe- 
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riod of 1945. The United States took 
more than half the amount exported in 
poth periods. 

Exports from India in the calendar 
year 1946 amounted to 113,796 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 135,858 hun- 
dredweight in the corresponding period 
of 1945. The United Kingdom was the 
leading purchaser of Indian pepper in 
both years, taking 43,140 hundredweight 
in 1946 and 60,467 hundredweight in 
1945. The United States was second 
with 18,278 hundredweight in 1946 and 
40,000 hundredweight in 1945. In 1946 
the U.S.S.R. (southern) was third, pur- 
chasing 16,500 hundredweight, and in 
1945 Australia held that place with 
12,418 hundredweight. 

Stocks of pepper from the 1945-46 
crop, on the coast and in the interior at 
the close of December 1946, were esti- 
mated at 1,750 long tons in the Alleppey 
area and 4,000 long tons in the Telli- 
cherry area. 

In view of the release by the Govern- 
ment of India of 9,000 long tons of pep- 
per for export to various destinations 
during the period January to September 
1947, the pepper market remains more 
or less steady; there are frequent buyers 
as and when export licenses are obtained. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGaR SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Production of raw sugar in Australia 
in 1946 amounted to about 553,000 long 
tons, 113,000 tons less than the output 
in 1945. Shortage of labor and materials 
during the war years had greatly re- 
duced production. Labor was still short 
in 1946, particularly for harvesting, but 
the position in regard to fertilizers, trac- 
tors, petrol, and other products had im- 
proved. Unfavorable weather conditions 
in 1945 and 1946 also retarded produc- 
tion. 

Consumption of refined sugar in Aus- 
tralia in 1946 was estimated at 400,000 
long tons. There were no imports and 
exports; about 151,000 tons were sold 
through the British Ministry of Food 
under bulk purchase arrangements for 
destinations determined by the Com- 
bined Food Board. 

Stocks on hand of raw sugar as of 
January 1, 1947, were estimated at 
200,000 long tons. Stocks of refined 
sugar probably did not amount to more 
than 40,000 tons. 

Rationing continues, and there is op- 
portunity for sale, through the disposal 
agreement with the United Kingdom, of 
all exportable surplus. The agreement 
for sale of exports to importing countries 
within the British Commonwealth will 
continue through 1947. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, JAVA 


Of the 85 sugar mills in regular opera- 
tion in Java before the outbreak of 


World War II, it is reported that 34 have 
been partially dismantled or converted 
to other uses by the Japanese, and a few 
of the remaining 51 are in need of ex- 
tensive repairs. It is claimed, however, 
that 48 of the mills can be operated. 

During the Japanese occupation sugar 
production was reduced from 1,500,000 
metric tons a year to less than 100,000 
tons in 1945. It is estimated that stocks 
still held in Java may be sufficient to 
yield an export surplus of about 700,000 
tons. They may have been reduced by 
domestic consumption, wastage, and 
deterioration. 


General Products 


STANDARDS SET FOR CERTAIN ELECTRICAL 
Fropucts SOLD IN QUEENSLAND, AUS- 
TRALIA 


Firms contemplating the exportation 
of electrical products to Queensland, 
Australia, should submit a sample of 
each to the State Electricity Commission 
before dispatching large stocks, which 
might not be acceptable. 

The Commission is empowered to pro- 
hibit the sale of electrical products in 
Queensland which are not in accordance 
with the standards laid down by the 
Standards Association of Australia. Ac- 
cording to the latest listing, the electrical 
products which must receive the ap- 
proval of the Commission before being 
sold are: Toasters, grillers, radiators, 
immersion heaters, irons, wall switches, 
soldering irons, lampholder adaptors, 
and razors. 

The general electricity supply in 
Queensland is 240-415 volts, 50 cycles, 
aC. 


PHONOGRAPH-RECORD MARKET IN FINLAND 


During 1946 Finnish imports of phono- 
graph records amounted to 10,270 kilo- 
grams, compared with 73,048 kilograms 
in 1938, the last normal year. 

Imports in 1946 consisted of 8 kilo- 
grams of language records, all of which 
came from Sweden; 1,361 records by 
Finnish artists or composers, all except 
3 kilograms coming from the United 
Kingdom. Other types of records to- 
taled 8,901 kilograms, most of which 
were supplied by the United Kingdom. 
The United States furnished only 3 
kilograms. 

During the prewar period recordings 
were seldom made in Finland. Finnish 
singers and musicians traveled to 
Sweden or Denmark for studio record- 
ing. At present four recording studios 
are operating in Finland. 

Phonograph records are manufactured 
in Finland by three companies. Pro- 
duction is not large enough to cover 
present demand but, because import li- 
censes are granted almost exclusively 
for commodities of necessity owing to 
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the lack of foreign exchange, domestic 
production must cover the demand inso- 
far as possible. Phonograph records are 
imported by six importers and dealers. 


PLAstTic USED IN MANUFACTURE OF BOTTLE 
STOPPERS, FINLAND 


A special plastic of Finnish make is 
being used as a substitute for cork, which 
has not been available for many years, 
in the manufacture of bottle stoppers in 
Finland, according to the press. The 
stopper is insoluble in strong liquids and 
can even be heated. It does not impart 
taste or odor to the contents of the 
bottle. 

The closure consists of a cap with or 
without a thread, fitting to the mouth 
of the bottle. Inside the cap and rest- 
ing against the mouth of the bottle, is 
a soft, saturated packing. A tight ring 
around the cap insures a tight fit. 

Production of this plastic stopper has 
been carried on for several years and has 
exceeded 1,000,000 in number. Experi- 
mentation through the years has devel- 
oped it to the extent that it is 
particularly suitable for bottles contain- 
ing alcohol and vinegar. 


INDIAN MARKET FOR LANTERNS 


The Indian Tariff Board estimates 
that India will require about 6,000,000 
imported lanterns each year for the next 
3 years. 

The total production capacity of the 
country is approximately 17,500,000 
lanterns per year. In addition, a new 
company with an annual production ca- 
pacity of 600,000, expects to begin manu- 
facture within a year. At least one of 
the domestic producers makes a product 
equal to that of the imported types, the 
Board reports. 

The Tariff Board considers that even 
with the advent of electrification, the 
demand for hurricane lanterns will be 
sustained, since, with a rise in the stand- 
ard of living, hurricane lanterns will be 
purchased in greater numbers in the 
rural areas. 

Before the war practically all hur- 
ricane-lantern requirements in India 
were met by imports. About 6,000,000 
metal lamps and lanterns were formerly 
imported each year; about 4,500,000 
were hurricane lanterns. Most Indian- 
made lanterns are inferior in polish and 
appearance as well as in performance of 
the burner. This has created a prejudice 
against the Indian product which will 
require time to overcome and which will 
justify a measure of protection which 
would be unnecessary on the basis of a 
price comparison between imported and 
domestic products. ‘(See page 116, For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 29, 1947, 
India.”) Manufactures are alive to the 
necessity of perfecting the process of 
domestic manufacture so as to give to 
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the Indian consumer an article fully 
comparable to that of the best United 
States or German lantern. 


Leather and 
Products 


ALLIGATOR-SKIN EXPORTS, BRITISH 
EONDURAS 


During 1946, British Honduras ex- 
ported 168 hundredweight of alligator 
skins, as compared with 113 hundred- 
weight in the preceding year. Shipments 
to the United States amounted to 95 
hundredweight in 1945 and 159 hundred- 
weight in 1946. 


HIDE SHIPMENTS, CHINA 


Approximately 500,000 goatskins were 
shipped from Yunnan Province, China, to 
Canton, during 1946. Present stock piles 
are estimated at 300,000 skins, but it is 
believed that 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 could 
be shipped in 1947 should the demand 
exist. Cattle hides were formerly ex- 
ported to Japan, but during 1946 no 
exports were reported. Stock piles are 
estimated at 250,000 hides. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Log and lumber exports from British 
Honduras in 1946 generally represented 
an increase over those of 1945. Practi- 
cally all of the log exports during 1945 
and 1946 went to the United States. The 
chief markets for mahogany lumber in 
1946 were: United Kingdom, 164,371 
cubic feet; United States, 143,990; Can- 
ada, 56,401; and Jamaica, 52,208. The 
United States and Jamaica were the 
chief markets in 1945, taking 210,874 and 
27,169 cubic feet, respectively. 

Total exports of logs and lumber dur- 
ing 1945 and 1946 are shown in the 
following table: 


Ewrports of Logs and Lumber From British 
Honduras in 1945 and 1946 


Lo 


: M anhog il ‘ I yd “il4 259 a0) 
Cedar 1 104 2 (OF 
Santa Maria i 2 H50 
Rosewood and logwood_ ton a0) sy 
Other eu. ft » yy 

Lumber 
Mahogar a 238, W2U 424,42 
Pine ck 14, SSI 138, 22 


Cedar { 11, 903 15,414 
Santa Maria 1 4,472 14, 047 


Other lumber cle st) 5, 20) 


Approximately 119,000 cubic feet of 
pine lumber was exported to Jamaica in 
1846, compared with about 13,000 in 1945. 
Jamaica received 13,712 cubic feet of 





cedar lumber in 1946, compared with 
10,201 in 1945, again representing the 
chief market for each type of lumber. 
The United Kingdom was the chief Mar- 
ket for Santa Maria lumber in 1946, ta. 
ing 10,788 cubic feet, whereas in 1945 the 
United States was the chief market, 
receiving 34,139 cubic feet. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 
REQUIREMENTS AND PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The annual requirements for three. 
and four-wheel tractors in the Uniteg 
Kingdom is estimated by the Nationa] 
Farmers Union to be 26,000. 

The general-purpose tractor consid- 
ered ideal for British conditions is a me- 
dium-powered, three-wheel tractor, com- 
prising a single drawing wheel or track 
at the rear and two laterally adjustable 
and steerable wheels in front. Weight 
with equipment should be about 2,359 
pounds, and the engine should be ¢a- 
pable of developing a draw-bar horse- 
power of about 10.6. The Tractors Users’ 
Association favors gasoline for light 
tractors aS opposed to Kerosene and 
Diesel oil for heavy work 

The increase in number of three- and 
four-wheel! tractors in the United King- 
dom, from about 55,000 in 1939 to 210,000 
in February 1947, is attributed to accel- 
erated home production and UNRRA 
About 75 to 80 percent of the total are 
of British manufacture and most of these 
are made by the Ford Motor Co., Ltd., 
in its plant at Dagenham, Essex. 

Production of tractors in February was 
at the rate of 25,009 to 30,000 a year 
Tractor exports in 1946 totaled between 
9£00 and 10,000, valued at about £2,000,- 
000 and were destined chiefly to Empire 
countries and UNRRA 

The need for more tractors for replace- 
ments and for mechanized farming has 
attracted the attention of a number of 
British tractor manufacturers as well as 
United States manufacturers with fac- 
tories'in Great Britain. 

In addition to its output of half trucks, 
an Oxford firm has designed and pro- 
duced a general-purpose tractor that Is 
convertible from three to four wheels. 
A firm in Coventry has announced the 
production of a Ferguson designed trac- 
tor, which is reported to be similar to 
the United States Ford tractor. The 
latter firm reportedly will import about 
10,000 tractor engines from the United 
States this year. 

A new row-crop tractor, affording 
good vision for the driver because of the 
rear engine, has been designed and pro- 
duced by a firm in Elland, Yorkshire. 

A special 4-foot-ground-clearance 
tractor that can be driven over growing 
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crops without damaging them report- 
edly is being introduced by a London 
firm. A feature of this tractor is a large 
sheet drawn behind from which lethal 
as is released to kill insects. . 

Two firms, located in Leeds and Gains- 
porough, have combined to produce a 
new oil-engined crawler tractor which is 
suitable for plowing, disk harrowing, and 
similar work. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Machinery and Metals 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. 


g 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


TEXTILE- MACHINERY IMPORTS, CANADA 


Expenditures for expansion and mod- 
ernization of Canada’s textile industry in 
1946 are estimated by the press at $18,- 
000,000. Of this total, machinery imports 
were valued at $13,034.803, expenditures 
on Canadian equipment amounted to 
$3,000,000, and the remaining $2,000,000 
was spent on construction. 

Imports of textile machinery from the 
United States in 1946 amounted to $11,- 
214,996, Great Britain’s share was $1,761,- 
166, and smaller quantities came from 
Switzerland, Belgium, and France. 

Machinery imports for the Canadian 
textile industry in 1939 were valued at 
$4,166.554, of which the United States 
supplied equipment worth $3,438,548; the 
remainder was supplied by Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


U. S. To RECEIVE PHARMACEUTICALS FROM 
GERMANY 


Pharmaceuticals valued at about $800,- 
000 are to be supplied to the United 
States by E. Merck & Co., of Darmstadt, 
Germany, according to recent reports in 
the foreign press. This is the first order 
placed with this firm through the Eco- 
nomic Department of the United States 
Military Government. 


CHILEAN EXIrorRTS 


Chile’s boldo-leaf exports in the first 
11 months of 1946, valued at $36,000, ad- 
vanced more than 16 percent in volume 
as compared with 1945. During the first 
11 months of 1946, quillaia bark exports 
from Chile, valued at $302,720, rose 42 
percent in volume over 1945, despite a 
governmental decision early in the year 
to restrict exports to save the country’s 
quillaia stands. 

During 1946 great interest was shown 
in the production of crude agar-agar, and 
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preliminary trial exports of this product 
were made. Certain sources believe that, 
in view of the vast supplies of seaweed, 
this trade could be developed very satis- 
factorily, if prices were not too high. 
In 1946 Chile also exported shark livers 
for the first time on a commercial scale. 


CAMPHOR PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Official forecasts for the camphor in- 
dustry in Japan during the fiscal year 
1947 recently were reported as follows: 
Camphor production, 1,200 metric tons; 
camphor-oil production, 1,800 metric 
tons; camphor-oil (specific gravity 
1.070) production, 100 metric tons, and 
amount available for export (including 
stocks), 535 metric tons. 


PETROLATUM AND PETROLEUM-JELLY 
IMPORTS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


During the fiscal year 1945-46, New- 
foundland imported 12,588 pounds of 
petrolatum and petroleum jelly valued 
at $5,028. Of this amount, 8,473 pounds 
valued at $3,822 were from the United 
States and 4,115 pounds valued at $1,206 
were from Canada. 

Newfoundland imported 13,052 pounds 
of these products valued at $4,354 in 
1944-45, the United States accounting 
for 10,111 pounds, valued at $3,878, and 
Canada, 2,941 pounds, worth $476. 


IMPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Imports of chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals into Nicaragua in 1946 were valued 
at $1,189,869. This amount represents 
a decrease of $568,463 from the total 
value in the preceding year. 


Oils 


OLIVE-OIL FRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spain’s olive-oil yield was estimated 
at 360,000 to 400,000 tons for the 1946-47 
season, as compared with 181,000 tons in 
1945-46 and 275,000 tons in 194445. 
About 30,000 tons will be used for indus- 
try and perhaps as much as 40,000 tons 
will be available for export. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASED IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of paint and varnish 
were worth $777,000 more in 1946 than 
in 1945, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Totals were $9,437,- 

00 and $8,660,000, respectively. 


MANUFACTURE OF TITANIUM PIGMENTS, 
INDIA 


Four mining companies in the State of 
Travancore, India, in collaboration with 
the State government and British Titan 
Products Co., plan to establish a factory 


for the manufacture of titanium pig- 
ments, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. A subsidiary of the Brit- 
ish concern will be incorporated in Trav- 
ancore and will be known as Indian Titan 
Products Co. 

The parent company will meke avail- 
able to the new firm technical informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture, use, and 
development of titanium pigments. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s imports of paint in 1946 
were more than twice as great in value 
as those in 1939. Totals were HK$4,041,- 
344 and HK$1,942,358, respectively. 
(HK$1=approximately $0.25 United 
States currency.) 


GROWTH OF MEXICAN P*SINT INDUSTRY 


In the period 1930-45, the Mexican 
paint industry has grown in number of 
establishments from 26 to 52, according 
to Mexico’s latest industrial census. The 
value of production has advanced from 
1,356,000 to 10,878,167 pesos. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


WcoD-PULP, PAPER, AND PAPERBOARD 
MANUFACTURE, AUSTRALIA 


Wocd pulp, paper, and paperboard 
will be manufactured by a recently or- 
ganized paper company in Tasmania, 
Australia. The Tasmanian Government 
introduced legislation permitting the 
formation of the company and granted 
certain pulpwood and other timber rights 
to the firm; also, rights with respect to 
the use of water, and to the use and con- 
struction of effluent drains and tram- 
ways. Two active businesses engaged in 
sawmilling, kiln drying, and lumber 
dressing will be taken over and operated 
by the company in order to obtain maxi- 
mum economic value from the lumber 
stands through the coordination of ac- 
tivities. 

The plant will be built at Killafaddy, 
near Launceston. Estimates indicate 
that the company will spend about £Al1,- 
850,000 on the erection of a factory and 
the installation of the necessary ma- 
chinery. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


GASOLINE RATIONING, AUSTRALIA 


The Prime Minister announced that 
gasoline rationing would be continued 
indefinitely in Australia because of the 
necessity to conserve Empire dollar re- 
sources. He explained that although 
Australia’s gasoline imports came almost 
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entirely from sterling sources, every ex- 
tra gallon drawn from sterling-area pro- 
duction meant an additional gallon that 
Britain or another sterling country had 
to obtain from dollar sources. 


New Or. Deposits DISCOVERED, BOLIVIA 


In deepening a well in the Camiri oil- 
field in Bolivia, which had been aban- 
doned as a dry hole in 1931 by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Bolivia, Y. P. F. B. (the 
Government petroleum monopoly) 
struck a new oil-bearing formation at 
1,643 feet. No test runs have been made 
because of the extreme pressure. Be- 
cause the well is about 2 miles from the 
producing wells in the field, it is regarded 
as proving a greater extension of the 
producing formations than had previ- 
ously been calculated. Some technicians 
have stated publicly that the new discov- 
ery more than doubles the estimated re- 
serves of the Camiri field. 


Imports INTO CHINA 


Imports of petroleum products into 
China during 1946 were as follows: 
Gasoline, naphtha, and benzine, 2,237,211 
barrels; kerosene, 1,842,224 barrels; fuel 
oil, 325,368 long tons; lubricating oil, 
400,333 barrels; lubricating greases, 1,929 
long tons; paraffin wax, 51 long tons; and 
asphalt, 12,698 long tons. 


PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Production of crude petroleum in Iraq 
during 1946 was 4,674,262 long tons, a 
gain of 1.5 percent over production in 
1945. There were 18,253 feet of well 
drilled during the year. The Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co., Ltd., is building a new 16- 
inch pipe line from Kirkuk to Haifa, 
Palestine, after the completion of which 
it will build another 16-inch line from 
Kirkuk to Tripoli, Syria. 


OIL AND GAS FRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of the Polish oil and gas 
fields during 1946 was as follows: Crude 
petroleum, 860,000 barrels; natural gas, 
150,600,000 cubic meters; casing-head 
gasoline, 29,000 barrels; and liquefied 
petroleum gas, 4,900 barrels. 


OIL-REFINERY OUTPUT, PERU 


Output of oil refineries during 1946 
amounted to 11,393,757 barrels, and con- 
sisted of the following products, all ex- 
pressed in barrels: Gasoline, 3,589,272; 
kerosene, 908,666; Diesel oil, 3,081,130; 
heavy fuel oil 3,666,946; lubricating oil, 
57,263; asphalt, 36,794; and other prod- 
ucts, 53,686. 


IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss imports of petroleum products 
during 1946, by principal sources of 
supply, were (in metric tons): Gasoline, 
150,519, of which 74,774 were from the 
Netherlands West Indies, 44,724 from the 
United States, and 24,924 from Iran; 
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kerosene, 15,310, of which 17,672 arrived 
from Netherlands West Indies and 7,512 
from Iran; residual fuel oil, 220,937, of 
which 68,205 were from Netherlands 
West Indies, 51,051 from the United 
States; 47,335 from Iran, and 42,979 from 
VeneZuela; Diesel oil, 97, of which 58 
were from Czechoslovakia and 24 from 
the United States. 


Rail ray 
Kquipment 


ROLLING STOCK AND MOTIVE-POWER UNITS 
FOR ARGENTINA 


Approximately 40 percent of the Ar- 
gentine Government’s 500,000,000-peso 
5-year plan is to be invested in rolling 
stock and motive-power units, the for- 
eign press reports. 

Bids accepted during 1946 covered 90 
Diesel-electric locomotives for general 
service and switching, 75 steam loco- 
motives, and 22 Diesel-electric trains, in 
addition to 23 three-section Diesel 
trains, 24 motor coaches, 450 passenger 
coaches, and 2,800 freight cars. The 
1,000 freight cars recently ordered from 
the United States were expected to be 
delivered during the first 12 months of 
the 5-year plan. 


Refrigeration 
REFRIGERATOR MANUFACTURE, NETHERLANDS 


Production of commercial refrigera- 
tors for frozen foods in the Netherlands 
is at the rate of about 100 units a month 
at present, and is expected to be in- 
creased to 200 or 250 units a month. 
Although the frozen-food industry ex- 
panded during the war, distribution 
was hampered by the scarcity of 
refrigerators. 

Parts imported from the United States 
include coils for the freon gas, the con- 
densers, and the compressors. The 
manufacture of compressors is being at- 
tempted in the Netherlands. Ammonia 
compressors are produced, but they can- 
not be used for refrigerators containing 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 

Consideration is being given to the 
export of refrigerators, especially to 
Great Britain and Switzerland, as well 
as to the Union of South Africa, Spain, 
Portugal, France, and Czechoslovakia. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Exports of chicle from British Hon- 
duras in 1946 amounted to 1,148,465 





pounds, valued at $1,014,161, compared 
with 824,987 pounds, valued at $575 807 
in 1945, according to official statistics 
Of the 1946 total, 688,296 pounds, valueg 
at $506 441, were shipped to the Uniteq 
States, while in 1945, shipments to the 
United States amounted to 624,798 





pounds, valued at $398,134. In both 
years, the remaining chicle exports went 
to Canada. 

There were no exports of crude rubber 
in 1946; in 1945, 11,085 pounds, value at 
$3,665, were shipped to the United States, 


NETHERLANDS INDIES STATISTICS 


Reports of the Netherlands Indies Ryp. 
berfonds (NIRUB) reveal that only 1,599 
long tons of rubber were shipped abroag 
during January 1947, the lowest monthly 
total to date. Of this amount, 98 tons 
were shipped to the United States, 
whereas the major part went to South 
Africa and the United Kingdom. 

January purchases of rubber by NIRUB 
were also at their lowest point in many 
months, amounting to 2,209 long tons, of 
which 1,973 tons, or 89 percent, were 
purchased in Dutch Borneo. By way of 
comparison, purchases in December 194§ 
totaled 4,491 tons, in November 5.063 
tons, and in October, the peak month, 
11,189 tons. Purchases in Dutch Borneo 
in these months were 4,170 tons, 4,253 
tons, and 10,008 tons, respectively, repre- 
senting 93 percent, 84 percent, and 89 
percent of the monthly totals. 

NIRUB stocks on hand at all ports on 
January 1, 1947, amounted to 3,230 long 
tons, 2,881 tons of which were located in 
three ports in Dutch Borneo. In addi- 
tion, 2,668 tons were in transit between 
the Outer Islands but not yet shipped 
abroad. January 31 stocks at all ports 
totaled 2,645 tons, 2,165 tons of which 
were located in Borneo ports. Rubber 
in transit between the Outer Islands on 
January 31 amounted to 3,819 tons. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BRAZIL'S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Brazilian textile industry em- 
ploys approximately 25 percent of all in- 
dustrial labor. At the close of 1946 there 
were 440 cotton spinning and weaving 
establishments, representing 3,071,000 
spindles and 97,000 looms, and employ- 
ing approximately 254,345 workers. 

The industry is concentrated princi- 
pally in the State of Sao Paulo, with 
215 mills, 35.8 percent of the spindles, 
32 percent of the looms, and 41 percent 
of the employees. The Federal District 
has 66 mills, with 18.2 percent of the 
spindles, and 14.4 percent of the looms, 
Minas Gerais, 60 mills, representing 113 
percent of the spindles, 12.4 percent of 
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the looms, Pernambuco, 14 mills, con- 
taining 6.6 percent of the spindles, 11.6 
percent of the looms, and Rio de Janeiro, 
15 mills, representing 9.4 percent of the 
spindles, 9 percent of the looms. % 

It is estimated that current Brazilian 
cotton-cloth production amounts. to 
approximately 1,200,000,000 meters (1 
meter equals 39.37 inches) per year. 
Domestic consumption varies between 
900,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 meters, 
leaving about 200,000,000 meters for ex- 
port. The reequipment of the textile 
industry is considered one of the most 
important proposals now under way, but 
it is anticipated it will take from 5 to 7 
years for the industry to obtain new and 
up-to-date machinery and place it on an 
efficient operating basis. 

During the war years, Brazil for the 
first time became an important exporter 
to nearby markets, such as Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, and Paraguay, and certain west 
coast countries, and the trade hopes 
that, with an increase of mechanical 
efficiency of the industry, these markets 
can be retained and expanded. 


SITUATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Textile production in the Netherlands 
in 1946 was still far below prewar level. 
War damage was considerable and new 
machinery practically unobtainable. The 
need for spinning machinery was espe- 
cially acute. In addition, the industry 
was handicapped by shortage of labor, 
materials, and by low productivity. 

The spinning industry had adequate 
supplies of cotton but was unable to meet 
the requirements of weaving mills, and 
imports of yarn and contract spinning 
in Italy and Austria supplied part of the 
remaining needs. Present output of yarn 
is a little more than half the prewar 
level. Before the war, the domestic spin- 
ning industry supplied about two-thirds 
of the nation’s yarn requirements. 


IMPROVED SITUATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The textile situation in general in 
Yugoslavia in 1946 improved considerably 
over 1945. More clothing was available, 
and textile prices declined. Distribution 
of most supplies was through Govern- 
ment-operated stores. 

During 1946 a factor retarding pro- 
duction was the shortage of experienced 
personnel. At the beginning of 1947 op- 
erations were at capacity largely as a 
result of the arrival of UNRRA fibers, 
amounting as of January 31, 1947, to 
40,974 metric tons of cotton, 52 tons of 
cotton yarn, 12,738 tons of wool, and 
288 tons of wool yarn. Imports of cotton 
havealso been obtained fromtheU.S.S.R., 
and efforts have been made to obtain 
6,500 tons of Egyptian cotton. Unless 
imports are received from abroad, it is 
reported that mills will be forced to op- 
erate at a fraction of capacity. 
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Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Approximately 5,839,000 cantars of 
cotton were produced in Egypt in 1946, 
as compared with 5,220,975 cantars in 
the preceding year, and a 1937-38 aver- 
age of 9,346,825 cantars. (1 cantar = 
approximately 99 pounds.) 

Egypt’s total supply of cotton as of 
September 1, 1946, was estimated at 
13,662,788 cantars. During the 4 months, 
September through December 1946, 
1,996,902 cantars were exported, and 
322,006 cantars were absorbed in domes- 
tic consumption, leaving a supply of 
11,343,880 cantars at the beginning of 
1947. 

Because of Egypt’s large supply of ex- 
tra-long-staple cotton (1-%g’’ and over), 
the Government has limited the area 
to be planted in 1947 to approximately 
363,000 acres, or a reduction of about 60 
percent. The Egyptian  short-staple 
(1-¥"’ to 1-3¢’’) cotton area is expected 
to increase sharply. 


W ool and Products 
INDUSTRY ACTIVE IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The wool industry emerged from the 
war in far better condition than most 
Netherlands industries. Destruction 
was slight. New machinery and equip- 
ment purchased in Europe before the 
war probably materially assisted high 
productivity of workers in 1946. 

From January 1946 to January 1947 
production of wool knitting yarn in- 
creased from 80,000 kilograms to 185,- 
000 kilograms, woolen fabrics from 
1,000,000 square meters to about 2,500,- 
000 square meters, and blankets from 
120,000 pieces to about 185,000 pieces. 

Expansion of the yarn industry to 40 
percent above the 1938-39 level permit- 
ted the rise in production. Despite the 
expansion, imports of yarns were neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the spinning capacity 
did not equal weaving capacity. Most 
of the carded yarn was produced domes- 
tically, whereas nearly all worsted yarn 
was imported. France and Belgium 
have been the two main sources of yarn. 
Imports have been insufficient, about 150 
metric tons monthly being imported now 
as compared with 550 tons before the 
war. 

Employment in the industry totaled 
about 17,185 in November 1946. At the 
beginning of the occupation (May 10, 
1940) 19,465 were employed. 

Despite increased output of the indus- 
try, it is believed that domestic demand 
will not be met during 1947. 

It is estimated that in 1946 about 14 
percent of production of woolen textiles 
was exported. Including exports of 
manufactured goods containing wool 
(e. g., upholstered furniture and rugs) 
about 20 percent of production was sold 


abroad. Worsted goods are among the 
largest items of export. Principal mar- 
kets for Netherlands woolen products 
have included Norway, Sweden, and 
France. 


CONDITIONS IN FLOOR-COVERING INDUSTRY, 
NORTH CHINA 


Revival of the North China woven 
woolen carpet and hooked rug industry 
has been difficult. Domestic carpet 
wools have been scarce and prices high. 

Declared exports of woolen floor cov- 
erings from Tientsin to the United 
States during the last half of 1946 
amounted to 1,095,747 square feet, 
valued at $954,976. 

At the close of 1946 only two mills 
in Tientsin produced machine-spun 
carpet yarns. Two large mills produced 
knitting yarns and one operated its 
weaving department part time. UNRRA 
and other foreign wools were used. 

Five woolen mills formerly operated 
by the Japanese in Tientsin were taken 
over by the Ministry of War for produc- 
tion of army blankets and uniform ma- 
terials. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE, INDIA 


The number of sheep in India at the 
beginning of January 1947 was estimated 
at 50,000,000. 

Wool production for 1947 for all-India 
is estimated at 210,000 bales. A break- 
down according to type follows: White 
(spring clip) 100,000 bales; yellow 
(autumn clip) 80,000 bales; and black, 
fawns, and greys, 30,000 bales. 

India’s indigenous wools, besides form- 
ing a substantial export item, find a’ 
ready market in the domestic woolen in- 
dustry, reported to have more than 
doubled since the beginning of the war in 
an effort to meet to some extent the 
acute shortage of manufactured woolen 
articles. 

Consumption of Indian wool by the 
woolen industry is estimated at between 
50,000 and 80,000 bales. 

Exports of raw wool from Karachi dur- 
ing 1946 totaled 38,049,073 pounds, of 
which 27,202,490 pounds went to the 
United States and 9,908,852 pounds to the 
United Kingdom. 

Demand for superior apparel wool is 
growing, and during 1946 approximately 
5,000,000 pounds were imported into 
Bombay and Karachi—about  three- 
fifths from Australia, one-fifth from New 
Zealand, and the remainder from the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the 
British Empire. 

In Bombay, Madras, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab, the woolen hand-loom 
industry is almost entirely confined to 
the manufacture of coarse blankets, 
rough-pile carpets, and druggets. Kash- 
mir is one of the few places still continu- 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Fashion Expositions, New York 
City 


An Exposition of Fashion Brands will 
be held at Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, from October 27 to November 
1, 1947. According to the promoters of 
that Exposition, whose executive offices 
are located at 36 West Forty-seventh 
Street, New York City 18, N. Y., this first 
Fashion Brands Exposition will offer 
manufacturers of brand names an op- 
portunity for a display of their branded 
products to retail merchants and con- 
sumers. 

Simultaneously, a European Merchan- 
dise Exposition will be held on the same 
date and at the same place on the two 
top floors of Grand Central Palace. 
European manufacturers of finished 
products in all branches in the fashion 
field will be invited to show their prod- 
ucts to potential buyers from the United 
States and other countries of the North 
American Continent. 


Machine Tool Show, Chicago 


A Machine Tool Show will be held in 
Chicago, Ill., from September 17-26, 
1947, under the auspices of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
The exhibit, which is confined to equip- 
ment of American manufacture, will be 
more extensive than any of the three 
previous machine-tool shows which at- 
tracted international] attention. 

The show will be housed in the Dodge- 
Chicago plant. This plant has floors 
capable of supporting the heaviest loads 
required, ample power, and all of the fa- 
cilities required for the operation of 
machine tools under working conditions. 
Machines will be displayed in actual 
operation, with approximately 12,000 
horsepower connected to the power lines. 
According to the president of the asso- 
ciation, the unusual significance of the 
show lies in the fact that during the war 
American machine-tool models were 
“frozen” in the interest of quantity pro- 
duction. As long as the war lasted, it 
was in most cases impossible to bring 
new developments and techniques past 
the drawing-board stage; with the ad- 
vent of peace, however, machine-tool 
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builders have been hastening to put 
them into actual effect. There are some 
250 types of machine tools made in the 
United States, with many variations and 
sizes of each type, and combinations of 
various types, particularly along the line 
of special-purpose machines designed for 
mass-production techniques. Forging 
machines and various other sorts of 
metal-working equipment, tools, ap- 
pliances, materials and accessories re- 
lated to machine tools will also be ex- 
hibited. 

Concurrently with the show, the Ma- 
chine Tool Congress will hold nightly 
sessions devoted to the presentation by 
foremost authorities of papers covering 
the many outstanding new developments 
in metalworking techniques and proc- 
esses. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 10525 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Hotel reservations may be made by writ- 
ing to the Chicago Convention Bureau, 
33 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
“Enterprise Scotland 1947” 

An Exhibition intended to demon- 
strate the scope and enterprise of Scot- 
land’s industries, and the contribution 
which Scottish industry is making to the 
export drive, will be open during the 
period of the Scottish Musical Festival 
which starts on August 25, 1947. It will 
be staged in the Royal Scottish Museum 
at Edinburgh, with supplementary dis- 
plays in shop windows. While all Scot- 
tish industry will be represented, the 
main groups will be shipbuilding, tex- 
tiles, printing, furniture, leather goods 
and accessories, sport goods, domestic 
appliances, scientific instruments, tools, 
glass, and pottery. 

The Exhibition will be composed of 
four sections. The first section, “‘Scot- 
land Yesterday,” will occupy the en- 
trance hall. The following section, ‘““The 
Country,” is intended to show what 
Scotland has to offer to tourists from 
all parts of the world. “Scotland To- 
day” provides the theme for the third 
section, while the final section of the 
Exhibition, “Scotland Tomorrow,” will 





























show the important steps which haye 
been taken in planning the new Scottish 
towns and industrial estates. 

Additional] information on this Exhibj. 
tion can be obtained from the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufac. 
turers, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Brussels International 
Industries Fair 


The management of the Brussels In- 
ternational Sample Fair announces that 
exhibitors from 24 foreign countries wij] 
display their goods at the forthcoming 
Fair which will be held between April 
26 and May 11. The newest break- 
down on exhibitors by countries is the 
following: Belgium, 1,735 exhibitors: 
France, 285; England, 284; United 
States, 199; Switzerland, 145; Nether- 
lands, 133. A total of 3,000 exhibitors 
is expected. 


Food Industries Exhibit, 
Brussels 


Notice has just been received that the 
original date which had been set for the 
Food Industries Exhibit at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, has been changed. The Exhibit 
will now be held from July 6 through 
July 21, 1947 Additional information 
may be obtained from Albert Bourgaux, 
Conféderation de 1]’Alimentation Belge, 
55 Rue de la Loi, Brussels. 


Paris International Sample Fair 


The 36th Paris International Sample 
Fair will be held from May 10 to May 26, 
1947. Approximately 8,000 exhibitors 
will participate in this annual event, and 
more than 2,000,000 visitors are expected. 
The number of exhibitors desirous of 
participating in the 1947 Fair has become 
so considerable that new grounds 
amounting to approximately 25 acres 
had to be added to the Paris Exhibition 
Park of approximately 125 acres. A 
new hall has been built, and the Grand- 
Palais des Champs-Elysées will be used 
for display purposes. 

Some 15 European countries will be 
represented at the Paris Fair. Ten of 
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them—Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Italy, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia— 
will have their own separate national 
stands. One hundred and fifty American 
firms will exhibit (either directly or 
through their agents in France) d‘fferent 
American products, especially machinery 
and machine tools. Further information 
can be obtained by writing to Foire In 
ternationale de Paris, 13 Rue Notre 
Dame des Victoires, Paris (2). 


Poznan International Sample 
Fair 

Information just received from the 
American Consulate at Poznan (Poland) 
is to the effect that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and the Soviet Union have requested 
space for official exhibits at the Poznan 
Sample Fair which will be held from 
April 26 to May 4, 1947. Requests for 
space from private exhibitors are antici- 
pated from Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
France, Great Britain, and Sweden. 
The Fair Administration states that 
bona fide visitors or exhibitors will ex- 
perience no difficulties in obtaining the 
necessary visas from Polish consular és- 
tablishments in the United States. 


Centenary International 
Philatelic Exhibition 


A Centenary International Philatelic 
Exhibition will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, from 
May 17 to 25, 1947. The Exhibition au- 
thorities have already extended invita- 
tions to the governments of Great Bri- 
tain, Switzerland, and Brazil, the three 
countries that are celebrating this year 
their centenaries as issuers of stamps, 
and also to the Post Office Departments 
of Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, and 
Mexico. It is understood that the Pan 
American Union will take part as repre- 
sentative of the 21 governments of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment will participate in this Exhibition 
by the issuance of a special 3-cent com- 
memorative stamp. 

All communications concerning this 
Exhibition from _ prospective visitors 
should be addressed to: 

The Headquarters of the Centenary Inter- 


national Philatelic Exhibition, 22 East 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York 16, New York. 








During the first 10 months of 1946, 
Madagascar exported 2,489 metric tons of 
Sisal and 50,672 dozen straw and aloe 
hats. Imports included 608 metric tons 
of empty jute bags, 2,819 tons of cotton 
cloth, 115 tons of woolen cloth, and 50 
tons of silk and rayon goods. 
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Reparations News 
Sales of German External Assets in 
Sweden 


The forthcoming sale of Aktiebolaget 
Schaffer & Budenberg a German-owned 
machinery-manufacturing company lo- 
cated in Stockholm, Sweden, has been 
announced by the Swedish Foreign Cap- 
ital Control Office (FCCO) in Stock- 
holm, according to information received 
from the Department of State by the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. American business 
firms may submit bids for the purchase 
of this company. 

The Reparations Staff, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, has received a copy 
of the sales memorandum published by 
the FCCO, which includes a statement 
of the company’s assets, debts, and final 
accounts, also the following information: 

The company was established in 1902 and 
was a subsidiary of Schaffer & Budenberg, 
G. m. b. H., Magdeburg-Buckau, Germany, 
which had factories in several countries. 
The company’s business, according to its 
statutes, is to manufacture and sell ma- 
chinery and parts, as well as to carry out 
any other activities connected therewith. 
The present business of the company con- 
sists of selling steam boiler equipment and 
manufacturing instruments. 

The office staff consists of the managing 
director and three other employees. The 
workshop employs four persons. The floor 
space of the workshop and office is esti- 
mated at about 250 square meters. 

Preliminary bids for the above prop- 
erty should be forwarded direct to the 
Swedish Foreign Capital Control Office, 
Hovslagargatan Two, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Attention Tord Millquist. Bids 
must reach the FCCO by May 5, 1947. 
A preliminary bid does not constitute a 
definite commitment. 

Acceptable bidders will receive noti- 
fication direct from the FCCO and will 
be given an opportunity to examine the 
property and to submit final bids. 

The above sale is being conducted in 
accordance with an agreement nego- 
tiated with the Swedish Government by 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, providing for the liquida- 
tion of German assets in Sweden, in- 
cluding real and personal property. 
Nationals of all countries, except former 
enemy nations, are eligible to purchase 
such properties. 

The United States diplomatic mission 
in Sweden will not be able to undertake 
the actual negotiation of the purchase 
of German external assets in Sweden 
on behalf of American buyers. Inter- 
ested purchasers should conduct such 
negotiations personally or through pri- 
vate agents or correspondent banks. 


* * * * * 


Other Reparations News 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 


in Brussels, has announced that Blohm 
& Voss, shipbuilding plant located at 


Hamburg, Germany, reparations plant 
No. 1004, will be considered for allocation 
among the Western Allied Nations in 
the near future, according to informa- 
tion received by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Blohm & Voss is reported to be the 
largest shipbuilding plant in Germany. 
The entire plant, except for a graving 
dock and cranage used in connection 
therewith, is available for reparation. 
The 1938 replacement cost of the plant 
is estimated at 23,173,544 reichsmarks; 
residual value is estimated at 5,098,180 
(1938 reichsmarks). 

This plant was included in the group 
of “advance reparations” plants and was 
previously announced by the Office of 
International Trade as officially ap- 
proved for reparation by the Allied Con- 
trol Council and allocated to the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency. 

Itemized inventories of the equipment 
in this plant will be available for exami- 
nation during regular business hours in 
the office of the Reparations Staff, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Room 1405 Temporary T 
Building, Fourteenth Street and Consti- 
tution Avenue NW., Washington 25, D.C. 

Business firms and persons are invited 
to indicate any interest which they may 
have in the purchase of this plant (or in 
the purchase of individual items of plant 
equipment, departments, or sections) in 
the event that it should be allocated to 
the reparation account of the United 
States. Expressions of interest should 
be addressed to the Reparations Staff, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and should be received by May 15. 
An expression of interest does not con- 
stitute a commitment to purchase. 

Inquirers should submit data justify- 
ing their request and should state 
whether they would intend to purchase 
the plant or equipment therein for trans- 
fer to the United States or to a third 
country. Where the inquiry relates to 
transfer to the United States, inquirers 
should include a statement indicating: 
(1) the need for such facilities in the 
United States; (2) the availability or 
nonavailability of comparable facilities in 
the domestic market; (3) the industrial 
use to which the facilities would be put. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers should give 
as much data as possible with reference 
to: (1) city and country to which trans- 
fer would be made; (2) whether it would 
be used and operated by nationals of the 
United States in such foreign location; 
(3) any further information to justify 
the request. 

« Official announcement has not yet 
been made with respect to the sales pro- 
cedure, prices, terms, and other matiers 
pertaining to the disposal of such plants 
as may be allocated to the United States. 
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Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division. 
Office of International Trade 


Czechoslovakia and Austria 
To Exchange Electric Power 


According to the American Legation 
in Vienna, a 20-year agreement has been 
drafted for the exchange of electric 
power between Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria. The agreement provides that Aus- 
tria will furnish hydroelectric power to 
Czechoslovakia in the summer time, and 
in return will receive thermal-generated 
power from Czechoslovakia during the 
winter. At the present time there is no 
power link between the two countries but 
it is reported that a 100-kilovolt line can 
be completed this year. A 220-kilovolt 
line is the ultimate plan. 

Austria expects to export 25,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity during 1947, 
45,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948, and 
70,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1949. 


Austria’s Highways Now 
Approach Prewar Status 


The principal highways and most of 
the damaged subsidiary roads in Austria 
were restored to something approaching 
prewar conditions and were open for reg- 
ular truck and bus traffic during 1946. 
However, the total number of commer- 
cial vehicles, both busses and trucks, was 
seriously depleted during and after the 
war, and those left are generally in poor 
condition. Some progress was made in 
1946 in reviving local automotive pro- 
duction, but road traffic equipment re- 
mained at a low point, according to the 
American Legation in Vienna. 


Italy’s Upped Production of 
Power Fails To Meet Demands 


The production of electrical energy in 
Italy during 1946 exceeded that of the 
years 1938 and 1939, which are usually 
considered as normal “base” years. 
Italy’s demand for electricity, however, 
has increased greatly since those years, 
especially during the postwar period 
when supplies of coal and other fuels 
have been critically short. As a result of 
the dependence on electricity by an in- 
creasing number of domestic as well as 
industrial users, particularly in the in- 
dustrial North, Italy is now suffering 
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from a lack of sufficient electric-power 
supplies. This has compelled numerous 
factories and other enterprises to limit 
their operations to 2 or 3 days a week 
when electricity is available. 

Although considerable progress has 
been made in reconstructing Italian hy- 
droelectric and steam plants and other 
facilities destroyed or damaged during 
the war, industrial engineers estimate 
that this work will not be fully com- 
pleted until 1949. 

The production of electrical energy by 
both hydroelectric and thermal plants, 
and the imports of electricity for the 
years 1938 to 1946, inclusive, are as 
follows: 


Production of Electricity in Italy 
{In million kilowatt-hours 
Hydro- 


P : m rts 
rhermal Impo 


Year electric j , lotal of elec 

plants pean tricity 
1938 12, 523 620 13, 143 244 
1939 14, 353 S03 15, 156 213 
1940 15, 504 SAY 16, 393 252 
1941 16, 96S O45 17, 916 232 
1942 15, 996 1, 256 17, 252 247 
1943 14, 661 1, OSY 15, 750 191 
1944 11, 243 552 11, 705 $1 
x) ; 


1945 10, 952 $38 


1946 14, 570 103 15, 323 74 


The above statistics include the pro- 
duction of the larger Italian power 
plants, which are presumed to represent 
approximately 90 percent of the coun- 
try’s electrical production. They were 
released by the Associazione Nazionale 
Imprese Distributrici Energia Elettrica. 


Rejuvenation of Argentine 
Telegraph System Is Big Job 


In reporting further on Argentina’s 
5-Year Plan to modernize its entire com- 
munications system, the American Em- 
bassy at Buenos Aires stresses steps being 
taken to improve the national telegraph 
system. 

The sum of 300,000,000 pesos (US$80,- 
430,000) will be invested in reconstruct- 
ing the 50-year-old system and modern- 
izing both the telegraph and radio-tele- 
graph equipment and_ installations. 
Such an expenditure, it is felt, will bring 
the service to a point of efficiency that is 
commensurate with the progress made by 








Argentine industry and commerce during 
recent years. 

The Embassy points out, however, that 
the program presents Many problems— 
none greater than the complete lack of 
materials and equipment, plus the cyr. 
rent difficulty in importing them. 4s 
large producers and exporters before the 
war of quick-printing apparatus, galvya- 
nized and steel wires, porcelain insula- 
tors, and so on, Germany, Austria, Czech- 
oslovakia, and France are not in a posi- 
tion to meet Argentina’s needs. 

Nor are prospects much brighter for 
obtaining British and United States ma- 
terials. For while both countries are in 
full production, previous demands, both 
domestic and foreign, are exceedingly 
heavy. 

In addition to these supply require- 
ments, the Embassy cites the need for 
professional, technical, and other expe- 
rienced workers to carry out the restora- 
tion of the telegraph system. 


Saskatchewan Utility Reports 
On Progress Made in 1946 


The Saskatchewan (Canada) Power 
Commission, together with its subsidiary, 
the Dominion Electric Power, Ltd., at 
the close of 1946, owned 2,651 miles of 
transmission lines serving 259 towns and 
villages. New construction to the value 
of $1,800,000 was completed, and an ad- 
ditional $800,000 of construction was un- 
der way at the end of the year. 

A standard rate of 10 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour was put into effect last year 
in 90 percent of the communities served 
by the power commission. 

In the same year the electrical energy 
sold wholesale by the Commission to the 
cities and towns of Saskatoon, North 
Battleford, and Swift Current amounted 
to 66,508,471 kilowatt-hours, and the 
current retailed by the Commission and 
its subsidiary totaled 44,318,486 kilowatt- 
hours. 


Two Powerful Radio Stations 
Will Be Erected in Turkey 


The Turkish Administration of Posts, 
Telegraph and Telephone, and the 
Standard Telephones Company, Ltd., 
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signed an agreement on December 31, 
1946, to construct two powerful radio 
stations one to be located at Ankara 
and one at Istanbul. } 

According to the American Embassy 
at Ankara, these stations will permit di- 
rect radio communication with all coun- 
tries in all seasons. Heretofore, this 
service has been available only through 
the use of relay points. | | 

Each new station will be equipped with 
the following: 

2 shortwave radio-telegraph transmitters 
of 20 kw., having CW and FS installations. 

1 SSB and DSB radio-telephone transmit- 
ter of 40 kw. | | 

9 radio receivers with three diversities. 

4 radio receivers with two diversities. 

1 SSB radio-telephone receiver with three 
diversities. : 

1 DSB radio-telephone receiver with on 
diversities. 

The contract is reported to call for an 
expenditure of approximately $1,250,000 
and delivery of the stations in operating 
condition 2 years from the date of the 
signing of the contract. 


Liberia, Turkey, and France 
Cut Air-Mail Rates to U.S. 


American Foreign Service officers in 
Monrovia, Liberia, Istanbul, Turkey, and 
Paris, France, have reported that the 
air-mail rates of those countries to the 
United States have been reduced. 

In the case of Liberia, the new rate 
which went into effect on March 1, 1947, 
is 25 cents per half ounce or fraction, or 
a reduction of 45 cents over the former 
rate. The rate is now identical with 
that charged by the United States for 
air mail to Liberia. Incidentally, 
Liberia’s reduction applies to all foreign 
countries. 

Turkey’s new air-mail rates went into 
effect on January 1, 1947. They are— 
TLO.82 or 29 cents for 10 grams; TL1.42 
or 50 cents per half ounce. Despite this 
decrease, however, Turkey’s rates are 
still higher than the United States 
charge of 15 cents per half ounce for mail 
flown to that country. 

Surface mail rates have also been re- 
duced by Turkey. The charge is now 
0.20 Turkish lira per 20 grams and 
TLO.12 for each additional 20 grams. 
With the current value of the lira at ap- 
proximately $0.357, the surface mail rate 
is about 12 cents per ounce, compared 
with the United States rate of 5 cents. 

A national defense stamp (value 
TL0.02) is required on each outgoing 
letter from Turkey whether sent by sur- 
face or by air. 

The French Ministry of Posts, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone announced that 
air-mail rates from France to the 
United States were reduced after Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. The rate is now 25 francs 
for the first 10 grams and 15 francs for 
each additional 10 grams. This new 
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rate is approximately 34 cents per half 
ounce. On the other hand, our United 
States-France air-mail rate is 15 cents 
per half ounce. 


Bimonthly Sailings for 
New York-Istanbul Route 


The new States-Hellenic Lines, owned 
by United States and Greek interests and 
flying the Greek flag, will operate bi- 
monthly sailings between New York and 
Istanbul, according to advice from the 
Naval Attaché in Ankara. The Cotton 
State, first ship of the line, has already 
arrived in Istanbul, where the company 
maintains an agency. 
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ing to use hand-spun yarn for finer 
fabrics, since the substitution of fine 
mill-spun crossbred and merino yarns 
enables weavers to produce a less ex- 
pensive article of similar appearance and 
quality. 


WOOL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, 
AND PRICES, SYRIA 


Production of wool in Syria during 
1946 was estimated at 6,000 to 7,000 metric 
tons (greasy). 

Consumption of domestic wool, ac- 
cording to trade sources, amounted to 
about 2,650 metric tons during 1946, as 
follows: Raw wool spun by hand into 
rough yarn for knitting clothing, 1,400 
tons; pressed wool for manufacture of 
felt carpets, 400 tons; stuffing for mat- 
tresses, pillows, and bedcovers, 450 tons; 
home manufacture of woven carpets, 400 
tons. 

Stocks of raw wool as of December 31, 
1946, amounted to 17,500 metric tons; 
4,350 metric tons from the 1946 yield and 
3,150 tons carried over from 1945. 

Wool prices continued to rise during 
1946, resulting from the rapid develop- 
ment of the domestic carpet-manufac- 
turing industry and increased export 
demand. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF WOOL, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Wool production in the Union of South 
Africa has decreased for the past several 
years. However, sheep raisers are opti- 
mistic concerning the future. 

Production of wool during the 1946-47 
season (July 1 to June 30) is estimated 
at 195,000,000 pounds as compared with 
209,716,716 pounds during the 1945-46 
season. 

Declared exports of wool to the United 
States during the period July-December 
1946 consisted of 114,145 bales (37,653,046 
pounds) of grease wool and 9,199 bales 
(2,649,194 pounds) of scoured wool. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SWEDISH IMPORTS 


Imports of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts into Sweden in the first 11 months 
of 1946 amounted to 6,223,992 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of which 
5,007,589 kilograms were unmanufac- 
tured, 1,195,146 kilograms consisted of 
cigars and cigarettes, and 21,257 kilo- 
grams smoking tobacco. Imports in the 
corresponding period of 1945 totaled 
6,853,124 kilograms, of which 6,386,026 
kilograms were unmanufactured, 448,170 
cigars and cigarettes and 18,928 kilo- 
grams smoking tobacco. 

Classification of imports according to 
countries of origin and by value is avail- 
able only for the first 7 months of 1946. 
The value of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts imported in the January—July period 
of 1946 totaled 23,996,000 crowns (3.60 
Swedish crowns=$1 U.S. currency). Of 
this amount, the United States was the 
source of imports valued at 18,958,000 
crowns ($5,251,366) or about 79 percent. 

Toward the end of October 1946 the 
Swedish Tobacco Monopoly received a 
shipment of 375,000,000 American cig- 
arettes which could be purchased at re- 
duced prices owing to the appreciated 
exchange rate of the Swedish crown. 

The Monopoly stated that it had no 
objection to increased Swedish consump- 
tion of American cigarettes, inasmuch as 
the production of Swedish cigarettes is 
hampered by inadequate equipment and 
shortage of labor. Imports of foreign- 
made cigarettes were unrestricted. 


Waxes and Resins 


CARNAUBA-WAX PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
BRAZIL 


Brazil’s 1946-47 carnauba-wax crop is 
estimated at 10,000 metric tons. About 
3,000 tons were brought to market in the 
period September 1946 to January 1947; 
harvesting continued through March. 
Despite the 7,000 tons to be marketed, 
prices show no signs of dropping. Pro- 
ducers did well during the war years and 
can hold their crops for favorable prices. 

Exports of carnauba wax to the United 
States from the State of Ceara in 1946 
totaled 4,392 tons, worth $12,743,877. 





Production of lumber and related prod- 
ucts in the United Kingdom during the 
first 9 months of 1946 included 76,300 
standards of softwoods, 30,350 standards 
of hardwoods, and 278,100 standards of 
pitwood, according to a British trade 
journal. 
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Malaya Makes Some 
Progr ess in Its First Full 
Year of Peace 

(Continued from p. 5) 


the third quarter was 10,000 tons lower 
than in the second quarter. In prewar 
years, the Malayan Collieries had pro- 
duced an average of more than 60,000 
tons a month; but, because of neglect 
and inefficiency during the Japanese oc- 
cupation, mines were in a bad state at 
the time cf liberation. The Army took 
over operations and produced as much as 
26,000 tons per month in May and June, 
and then turned over the mines to the 
Collieries in July. After that time, pro- 
duction gradually decreased until it 
reached 14300 tons in December. Re- 
quirements of coal users at the end of 
the year were approximately 35,000 tons 
monthly. This disparity between nor- 
mai requirements and production meant 
curtailed activity for a number of im- 
portant activities using electricity. 


Port and Transport Problems 


One of the first measures taken by the 
military was port clearance, in order that 
stores might move through ports. When 
the civil administration took over con- 
trol, satisfactory progress had already 
been recorded in restoring prewar facili- 
ties. Harbor dredging and wreck re- 
moval were well advanced by the end of 
the year, and destroyed storage and 
transit sheds were rebuilt or replaced. 
The unloading rate remained low, how- 
ever, as a result of the food shortage, 
which had also led to a number of seri- 
ous strikes in the harbor areas. The 
shortage of lighters was alleviated during 
the course of the year. Plans for the ex- 
pansion of Port Swettenham and Penang 
were under consideration. Generally, 
ports had returned to some semblance of 
normalcy by the year’s end. 

Many prewar shipping fleets recom- 
menced operations throughout the area. 
Sailing schedules were almost nonexist- 
ent, and the few ships that did call at 
Singapore were alternately affected by 
the slow unloading process and the 
strikes in progress. Eventually, some 
coordination in ship sailings from the 
United Kingdom was effected, and ships 
called more regularly. The local inter- 
island trade was seriously affected by 
the unsettled conditions in the Nether- 
lands Indies and the shortage of me- 
dium-sized craft. At year’s end, the 
shipping scene had shown considerable 
improvement. 

During the occupation of Malaya, the 
Japanese removed 300 miles of rails, in- 
cluding 200 miles from the East Coast 
line, approximately 2 miles of bridging, 
one-third of the locomotives, and one- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo}, 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed g 
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half the rolling stock. With aid of the 
Army, the main West Coast line was re- 
constructed to Mentakab. Some lend- 
lease locomotives and 16 new locomotives, 
which had arrived before the end of the 
year, helped replenish the depleted 
stocks. Passenger and freight rates were 
increased. Although the track to the 
Siamese border was in good working 
order, the through-run to Bangkok was 
slow because of the ferry crossings still 
necessary in Siamese territory. The coal 
shortage was another factor which se- 
riously affected the rail services and ulti- 


mately caused the railroads to cut down 
on some of their local runs. 

Although the internal airways system 
was not restored, several leading world 
airways extended activities to include 
Singapore. Besides BOAC and KLM, 
the Commercial Airlines Incorporated, 
the Far Eastern Air Transport, Inc., and 
the Cathay Pacific Airways called at 
Singapore. Although Pan-American was 
contemplating opening a route from 
Manila to Singapore, this had not mate- 
rialized by the end of the year. The 
seaplane channel and anchorage at Kal- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 
NOTE. —AV@Iaet* 


fers in NeW York City cer 


tified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


jled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
Compuec —" 


by the Federal Reserve Board 
Monetary unit 


Country 


1" Pound 
Austraila 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation 

1945 1946 March 1947; Apr. 4, 


(annual (annual) | (monthly) 1947 


Official $3. 2280 
Free 63. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3, 2091 
: Franc ‘0229 (228 0228 (228 

Belgium Dollar 
Canada Official 0091 9520 1. 0000 1. 0060 
Free 9049 9329 9422 9234 
coruna » 0201 0201 0201 
Czechoslovakia a 1 2088 2087 2087 
Denmark ota beeps 0197 pon omne ,-~ 
France (metro} } Rupee 3012 o0i8 or] “ane 
India Guilder 3793 3781 779 3776 
Neaeees Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2220 
New Zealant armens aan ae .— 
meen Escudo » 0405 0404 . 0403 
Seabee ya Pound 3. G95 1. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
South Africa Peseta » O93 0913 0913 
Spain Krona », 2586 2782 . 2782 
rte rer aa Franc » 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom or i” Re: | 
Free 4. 0802 4, 0328 4. 0273 4. 0274 
Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 








lang (Singapore) were dredged, and steps 
were taken to extend Changi Airfield 
(Singapore) to accommodate aircraft of 


150 tons. 
Mail services were restored, and by 
mid-1946 cable rates were reduced, 


according to decisions of the Bermuda 
Telecommunications Convention. 


Trade Facts and Figures 


From available statistics it is virtually 
impossible to assess Malaya’s progress in 
the field of foreign trade. Initial sta- 
tistics covered only the activities of the 
port of Singapore, and excluded imports 
on the account of the British Military 
Administration. In August, however, 
the government recommenced to publish 
Malayan statistics, which cover activities 
of Singapore and the mainland. During 
the 3-month period, August through Oc- 
tober, Malaya imported S$316,474,231 
and exported S$301,175,513 worth of 
goods. The United States made a slow 
start in regaining its old position as Ma- 
laya’s leading customer. From August 
through October, however, the United 
States took 36.9 percent of the total ex- 
port by value, but provided only 1.8 per- 
cent of the total import. Foreign trade 
had been increasing steadily, and there 
Was every reason to believe that this 
trend would continue. 

Despite unsettled conditions in Java 
and Sumatra, a brisk trade was carried 
on with Indonesian territory. The 
Netherlands Government attempted to 
control this trade, but, as long as the 
Dutch sea patrols were inadequate, it 
flourished. During the August-October 
period, Sumatra was the source of 55.6 
percent of all raw materials imported 
into Malaya from all sources. Toward 
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ithe end of the year, the Duich tried to 
enforce a series of regulations which re- 
quired all ships entering into or leaving 
Indonesian waters to call at certain con- 
trol ports. Although there were cases of 
interception and detention of vessels, and 
confiscation of so-called estate produce, 
no serious inroads on the trade were 
made. 


Outlook Promising 

The economic recovery of Malaya will 
not be rapid. Provided world factors 
remain somewhat stable, it will be pro- 
tracted and gradual. It is reasonable to 
expect, however, that Malaya will con- 
tinue as a leading producer and proc- 
essor of tropical produce, and with in- 
creased shipping into the area increased 
imports will result. Import restrictions 
may, for some time yet, curtail the vol- 
ume of imports from the United States; 
but local businessmen are already con- 
templating a lifting of restrictions as a 
result of the forthcoming International 
Trade Conferences. 

Labor, doubtless, will continue restless 
as long as consumer goods, food, and 
clothing are in short supply, and the cost 
of living remains out of proportion to 
income received. Government will ren- 
der further assistance to food cultivators 
until the world food situation improves. 
The rubber industry will increase pro- 
duction despite limited labor supplies 
and other deterrents. With a continued 
flow of engineering tools and equipment, 
the tin industry should be in a position 
to increase production, although the 
shortage of coal may continue as a prob- 
lem for some time. As more goods be- 
come available and political conditions 
improve in adjacent areas, Malaya’s for- 
eign trade will undoubtedly increase. 
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cancel these appropriations, the Presi- 
dent said, and in this manner the new 
fiscal year could be started without over- 
hanging appropriation commitments. 

Mr. Roxas did not foresee the end of 
deficits in the Government’s budget until 
1951, adding that plans were being laid to 
increase revenues progressively toward 
that goal, without, however, impairing 
the over-all economic program, the 
maintenance of peace and order, or the 
programs of education and national 
defense. 

Joint American-Philippine Financial 
Commission.—Early in 1947 the Ameri- 
can-Philippine Financial Commission 
undertook a survey in Manila of the 
financial and budgetary problems of the 
Philippine Government. Based upon its 
findings, recommendations for the coun- 
try’s financial rehabilitation will be made 
to the Governments of the United States 
and of the Republic of the Philippines. 
The Commission consists of three Ameri- 
can members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and including 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve Board, 
and three Filipinos appointed by the 
President of the Philippines. The lat- 
ter members include the Secretary of 
Finance of the Philippine Republic, the 
Budget Commissioner, and the Presi- 
dent of the Philippine National Bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specific Export Licenses Required for 
Copra and Surplus Goods Shipped to the 
United States—The general license for 
exports to the United States of copra and 
war surplus materials was withdrawn by 
Executive order No. 47, issued March 17, 
1947. For copra and surplus goods spe- 
cific export licenses are now necessary. 

Order 49 is the third regulation pro- 
mulgated by the President of the Philip- 
pines in conformance with powers dele- 
gated to him by the Export Control Law 
of July 2, 1946. (The institution of ex- 
port controls in the Philippines was an- 
nounced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
September 7, 1946, page 23.) The first 
regulation implementing the law—Ex- 
ecutive order No. 3, issued July 10, 1946— 
prohibited the export, except to the 
United States, of 41 categories of articles, 
notably foodstuffs, textiles, and building 
materials. For all other articles a spe- 
cific export license was instituted, the 
export permit being signed “By author- 
ity of the President.” 

Under provisions of section 3 of order 
No. 3, a general license was allowed for 
exports to the United States of all prod- 
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not, provided shipments were made un- 
der a through bill of lading. The recent 
order No. 47 amends section 3 by requir- 
ing a specific rather than general license 
for exports to the United States of copra 
and surplus military supplies trans- 
ferred by the United States Foreign Liq- 
uidation Commission to the Philippine 
Government. Use of the general license 
for copra and war surplus goods was sus- 
pended in view of Philippine commit- 
ments under the International Emer- 
gency Food Council and the Surplus 
Property Agreement of September 11, 
1946. 

The second export regulation issued 
by the Philippine President was Execu- 
tive order No. 13 of August 26, 1946, which 
prohibited the export of logs, lumber, 
and timber to all countries, including the 
United States. The complete embargo, 
placed on lumber exports because of the 
extreme shortage and high prices of do- 
mestic supplies, was neither lifted nor 
modified by the third regulation, Execu- 
tive order 47, March 17, 1947. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increases in Specific Import Duties.— 
A number of increases were made in the 
Turkish import duties on specified prod- 
ucts, by decree No. 3/5024 issued by the 
Turkish Council of Ministers on Decem- 
ber 5, 1946, and published in the Turkish 
Official Gazette No. 6475 of December 9. 
These changes are as follows: 


Percentage increase in duty rate 


Product: 

Axles, springs, and wheels for 
vehicles, potassium iodide, glyc- 
erophosphate, ferrous salts of 
hydrogen and malate, resorcin, 
phenolphthalein, naphthol, ben- 
a 50 

Merino and cheviot wool, yarn and 
thread made of wool and hair, 
artificial silk, turpentine oil, 
gums and resins, balsams, bath- 
tubs, washstands, and _ similar 
articles, window glass, glass for 
spectacles, iron wire mesh, cop- 
per wire, zinc plate, ink, pencils__ 100 


The rates of duty on the following 
products are unchanged: Some hides, 
animal hairs, prepared flours, charcoal, 
wood struts, tires and tubes, lamp chim- 
neys, scythes, agricultural machinery 
and tools, busses, trucks, liquid mineral 
fuels, mineral oils, zinc oxide, some 
chemicals, insecticides, drugs. 

The above-mentioned increases, which 
became effective as of December 9, 1946, 
and are less than the general increase of 
156.6539 percent provided for by an in- 
struction of the Ministry of Customs and 
Monopolies, were made under law No. 
4959 published in the Official Gazette No. 
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ucts, whether on the prohibited list or 


6471 of December 4, 1946, which au- 
thorizes exceptions to the general in- 
crease. The latter law also authorizes 
reductions in increased duties, which be- 
come effective 3 months after publica- 
tion. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


8, 1947, for announcement of general in- 
crease in rates of duty.| 
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Castro Pretorio, 122, Rome, request assistance 
in purchasing 400 tons of carbon black 
preferably specified as follows: 50 percent 
(200 tons) easy processing channel (E. P. C.), 
50 percent (200 tons) medium processing 
channel (M. P. C.). 

74. Italy—Societa Anonima Gio & Fratelli 
Buitoni, Sansepolcro (Arezzo), desires pur- 
chase quotations for powdered and frczen 
eggs, vegetable fats and lards. 

75. Palestine—Trans - Mediterranean 87, 
Nachlat-Benyamin Street, P. O. Box 1913, 
Tel-Aviv, desires purchase quotations from 
manufacturers for handkerchiefs, pencils, 
penholders, rubber bailoons for children, 
fountain pens, sunglasses, rubber nipples 
pocket batteries, toilet soap, combs, and 
men’s socks. 

76. Union of South Africa—Die Volks 
Hemde En Klerefabriek Bpk., P. O. Box 5056, 
Johannesburg, seeks purchase quotations for 
worsted switings, both tropicals and heavy 
weights in pure wool and mixtures, and 
cotton piece goods for men's working clothes, 
such as denims, drills, and cottonade 


Agency Opportunities 


77. Canada.—Orr-Guiton Co., 496 St. Clair 
Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario, seeks repre- 
sentations for forced hot-water-heating 
equipment, and air-conditioning equipment. 

78. England—Affined Basic Chemicals Ltd., 
Stewart House, 259-61 Roman Road, London, 
E. 2., seeks agency or license to manufacture 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, and chemicals 

79. England—Kerry’s (Great Britain) Ltd., 
Warton Road, Stratford, London, E. 15., seeks 
representations for automotive machinery, 
machine tools, and small tools. 

80. England—Maj. Alexander M. Robert- 
son, 21 Northwood Hall, Highgate, London, 
N. 6., seeks agency or license to manufacture 
light engineering products. 

81. England—Soya Food Ltd., 40 St. Mary 
Axe, London, E. C. 3., desires soya products, 
for manufacture on a royalty basis or impor- 
tation and distribution in Great Britain, and 
Northern Ireland. 

82. England—Vanderborghts Ltd., ‘““Wood- 
land Grange,’’ Ovingdean, Brighton, Sussex, 
seeks representations for leather cloth 
(coated fabrics), plastic materials, damasks, 
tapestry, carpets, and rugs. 

83. Italy—Corradino Curradi, 51 Via Borgo- 
gnissanti, Florence, seeks representations for 
electrical equipment and supplies such as 
continuous- and alternating-current motors, 
spark plugs, batteries, and electrical automo- 
bile accessories. 

84. Union of South Africa—John Hess, 
P. O. Box 7423, Johannesburg, seeks represen- 
tations for tertiles such as piece goods and 
materials of cotton, rayon, woolen, calico, 
flannels, ducks, silk, linoleum, shirtings, and 
linings, also blankets, bedspreads, table 





cloths, towels, handkerchiefs, Scarfs, hoge 
sheets, pillowcases, men’s and boys’ shorts 
and pajamas; hardware such as Screwdrivers 
drills, saws, and hammers; locks; tools for 
the building trade; bicycles; tricycles and 
spare parts and accessories; suitcase and fur. 
niture fittings; wire; tin sheets; pocket knives: 
canned and dried foods; household goods 
such as glassware, enamelware, crockery and 
kitchenware; all kinds of toys; leather; card. 
board; kraft paper, pencils, 
alarm clocks. 

85. Union of South Africa—Geoff, E. Prit- 
chard, 50 Steytler’s Building, Loveday Street 
Johannesburg, seeks representations for 
woolen, rayon, and cotton piece goods, 


watches; and 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
British Honduras 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
Paraguay 

Automotive 
Dealers—India. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Costa Rica 

Bakeries—Venezuela 

3everage Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Beverage Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Egypt 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Portuguese East Africa 

Canneries—Switzerland 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Palestine. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Morocco. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers 
and Exporters—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— 
Egypt. 

Glass and 
Sweden 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canary Islands. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers and 


Equipment Importers and 


Glassware Manufacturers— 


Dealers—Surinam 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Turkey. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Venezuela 

Lumber Importers and Exporters—Costa 
Rica. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Finland. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 


Uruguay. 

Motor Bus Lines and 
panies—Bolivia. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Portugal. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers, and Pho- 
tographers—Chile. 

Photographic Supplies, 
tographers—Spain. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Bolivia. 

Sawmill and Lumber Operations—Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Tanneries—Bolivia 

Tanneries—Chile. 


Transport Com- 


Dealers, and Pho- 


Engravers, and 
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